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AN EVENSONG. 


BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 





The bit of ghostly blue grows dark o’erhead, 
And timid stars look faintly down between 
Black roofs and frozen eaves that warp and 

lean 

Above dim paves where grimy street lamps shed 

Their early beacons, flickering and red. 

Lost winds through crowded alleys search and 
glean, 
And with incessant voices, shrill and keen, 

Intone fit vespers of the day by-sped. 





Somewhere beyond these walls and narrow ways | 
Some one hath looked upon the setting sun 
In all its miracle of hue and shade; 
And ’mid the calm of her anointing rays 
Hath heard the Angelus’ far benison 
Stir the white silence of the wiutry glade. 
—Portland Transcript. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A bill has been introduced in the Ohio 





Senate to change the common law of mar- | 


riage to the customs of modern civiliza- | 
tion by the emancipation of married 
women. Section 1 of the bill provides 
that the common law as to the disabilities | 
it imposes on married women during cov- 
erture, and its effects upon all their natu- 
ral rights of womanhood, is hereby totally 
abrogated, and the wife shall retain the 
same legal existence and the same legal 
personality after marriage as before mar- 


riage; and for any injury sustained to her | 


person, property, character, reputation, 
maternity, or any natural right, she shall | 
have the same right to appeal, in her own 
name alone, to the courts of law or equity 
for redress and protection that the husband 
has to appeal in his own namealone. Sec- | 
tion 2 provides that the rights and respon- | 
sibilities of the married parents as to the 
custody, control and earnings of the chil- | 
dren shall be equal; and in case of the 
father’s death, the mother shall come into 
possession of the children and the estate, 
just as the father does in case of the 
mother’s death. 


+o 


The Massachusetts Universalist minis- 
ters, at their regular weekly Conference in | 
Boston, Feb. 15, unanimously adopted the | 
following resolutions : 

Whereas, half of the adult population of our 
country are excluded from all legal expression 
48 to the fitness of men and measures in forming 
the laws which all must obey; and whereas 
this half of the people are disfranchised not from 
Moral, intellectual or physical disability, but 
from sex ; therefore 

Resolved, That as this class, the women, rep- 
Tesents largely the moral and religious sentiment 
of the country, it would be for its benefit, as 
also for tnat of women, that they be granted the 
right of suffrage. 

Resolved, That as the Bible is the Magna 
Carta of equal human rights, and as the clergy 
are its accepted exponents, we, the members of 
the Universalist Ministers’ Meeting, express our 
4pproval of the two petitions now before the | 

gislature of the State from the women, asking 
one for municipal and the other for presidential 
suffrage. 








4 

A writer in the Medical Record sets 
forth once more the theory that the 
8maller brain of women makes them per- 
Manent inferiors. But alas for this the- 
ory! The brains of women are everywhere 
bringing their own proof of quality, what- 


| at Washington. 


| from cutting her throat.” 
| Flood predicted ‘‘the downfall of our 
| Anglo-Saxon civilization,” if the bill were 


not disturbed by the Record, which, not 
content with dealing with the brain, goes 
on to argue the inferiority of women from 
the structure of the knee joint and the 
foot. In old times, it was the negro’s 
heel and foot that showed him fit only 
foraslave. But he is a free man to-day. 
~ee 

The Boston Globe says of these opinions 
of the Medical Record: 

The dogmatism of science, with its 
measurements and dissections, will not 
stand against the hard facts of experi- 
ence. ‘That nature made one-half of the 
race constitutionally inferior to the other 
is an assumption entirely at war with our 
conceptions of natural justice. The prac- 


| tical world will continue to estimate the 


true weight of a woman's brain in her 
achievements, and will not readily believe 
that her physical endurance is to be meas- 
ured wholly by the structure of the knee. 


+o 

Mrs. Laura M. Johns, president of the 
Kansas E. 8. A., gave a very interesting 
account of the voting of Kansas women, 


in the State report recently presented | 


It will be found in an- 
other column. Active work is going on 
in Kansas, and a double series of conven- 
tions is in progress. 

=~, 


The bill to allow properly - qualified | 
| women to practise law did not pass the 
Virginia Legislature, as was incorrectly 
| reported last week. 
| in the Senate, two to one. 
the bill is published elsewhere. 


It was voted down 
The debate on 


“@ 


Labouchere, in the London Truth, says: | 


‘Women are, in truth, incomprehensible 
creatures, capable of anything; by turns 
angels and demons. 
who would allow them to vote! I would 
sooner give children razors and revolvers 
to play with.” 
Legislature a few days ago discussed and 
defeated a bill to allow properly-qualified 


women to practise law, Senator Little | 
declared that if any Virginia woman | 
| wanted to practise law, the Senate ought 


to prevent her: ‘*!t was as much their 
duty to do this as to prevent a woman 
And Senator 


allowed to pass. Meanwhile women are 
| practising law in most of the States of 
| the Union and before the U.S. Supreme 
| Court, without any perceptible damage 
to Anglo-Saxon civilization; and women 
have been voting in Wyoming for twenty- 
three years, with good results, among 
which may be reckoned a marked decrease 
in the appearance of knives and revolvers 
at the polls. Yet men are still found who 
can talk in the tone of Mr. Labouchere 
and these Virginia senators! If women 
are *‘incomprehensible creatures,” it must 
be for the reason given by Mrs. Poyser: 
| *T am not denying that women are fool- 
| ish; God Almighty made them to match 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| the men!" 


- ~~ —_ 
SUFFRAGE STRAWS. 


During the general discussion of the ques- 
tion of school suffrage for women last Octo- 


| ber in Chicago, Professor Swing preached 


a sermon one Sunday morning in Music 
Hall upon **The Advent of Woman,” in 


| the course of which he referred to the ques- 


tion whether she should possess the right 
to vote. ‘The answer,” he said, ‘depends 
wholly upon another question: Whether 


man should vote? It was long ago thought | 


that no man should rule the millions; 


that each human being has its own per- | 
should | 
therefore be of the people and for the | 
| people. 


sonal rights; that government 


If woman is included in those 
things which pertain to society, such as 
property, home, war, peace, crimes, vices, 
education, marriage, taxation, then her 
right to vote attends this interest. ‘Thus 


| the two questions, whether man should | 
vote, and whether woman should vote, are | 


one and the same problem in logic.”’ This 


' sermon, which was throughout an able 


plea in behalf of the individuality and 
| equality of women, was reported in full 
in the Chicago IJnter-Ocean, and was re- 
published in the December number of the 


University Argus, issued at the Missouri | 
| tion indorsing the movement in favor of | 


State University, at Columbia. 

About a month later, at a banquet of 
| the Sunset Club of Chicago, woman suf- 
frage was argued pro and con by Mr. C. 
S. Darrow and Stephen A. Douglas. Mr. 
| Douglas was careful to make it plain to 


| his support of the negative side of the 


And there are men | 


And when the Virginia | 


the club, in his introductory remarks, that | 


and was not in accord with his real views 
and convictions. Walter Thomas Mills, 
Judge Tuley, and J. H. Abbott spoke in 
favor of giving the ballot to women. 

Last month, Rev. J. P. Brushington, in 
an address to the young people of the 


Ravenswood M. E. Church, spoke of the | 


home as the bulwark of the nation and 
the hope of the church. He said: *Wo- 
man does not ask the ballot to-day in 


man’s Rights on a Farm” was read by 
Etta L. Gilchrist, in which the need of 
the ballot for women was plainly and 
practically set forth. ‘The first-mentioned 
paper was published in full in the Maumee 
Sentinel, the last in the Ashtabula News. 


At the Farmers’ In¢fttute held recently 


|} at Cuyahoga Falls, O., Prof. Dora B. 


revolt against the home, but to protect it. | 


The added power will not pale the lustre 
of her purity, or uncrown the brow of her 
womanhood.” 

The Chicago Legal News of Jan. 30 von- 
gratulates the people on having, as presi- 
dent of the World’s Columbian Commis- 
sion, « man who has all his life been a 
strong and consistent advocate of women’s 
| having the same right as men to vote, and 
| to follow any calling, business or profes- 
sion they may choose. Under the admin- 
istration of President Thos. W. Palmer, 
the World’s Fair is expected to do much 
towards putting men and women upon an 
equality before the law. In view of the 
agitation of the woman suffrage question 
| in Congress and in many of the States, the 

Legal News reprints the able and convine- 

ing argument in favor of extending suf- 
| frage to women made by Senator Palmer 
in the United States Senate in 1885. 

A banquet was recently given by the 
Woman's Thirteenth 
Club of Chicago, at the residence of Mrs. 
Minerva K. Elliott. Sixty guests, men 
and women, sat down to supper, and Mrs. 
Salmon, president of the club, was toast- 
mistress. 


Republican Party.” 

On Jan. 27, at the call of Miss Frances 
| E. Willard, representatives of the People’s 
| party, the National Reform party and the 
Prohibition party met at Chicago to devise 
ways and means to secure united action 
upon those measures of reform which 
they all desire in common. An address 


Ward Republican | 


Merrill, of Akron, gave an address on suf- 
frage for women. 

At the annual meeting, on Feb. 5, of 
the New York State Grange, which has 
a membership of 60,000, the Committee 
on Woman Suffrage recommended that 
the sub-Granges of the State work for 
equal suffrage. F. M. A. 


+o 
WORLD’S FAIR NOTES. 


The Board of Lady Managers invites the 
women designers of America to submit 
designs for an official badge. Sketches 
are to be sent to Mrs. R. Trautman, at 
No. 27 Beekman Place, New York City, 
subject to these conditions: 

The desiga must be about one inch in 
diameter, and may be drawn in outline, or 
painted in water color. 

The legend, ‘‘Board of Lady Managers 
of the World’s Columbian Commission, 
created by act of Congress, U.S. A,, or- 
ganized 1890,” must be shown on the 
outer edge of the badge, leaving a space 
for the insertion of the name of the State 


| represented by the wearer. The president 


The toasts were, ‘‘Woman’s | 
| Sphere,” ‘‘Woman’s Politics,” and ‘*The 


can offer only the small honorarium of 
$50 for the accepted design. 

All drawings or models must bear a 
motto, and may be accompanied by a letter 
giving name and address. ‘They must be 
sent in by March. 

Mrs. Potter Palmer has received an 
interesting statement touching the condi- 


| tion of the women of Sweden, from Mrs. 


was formulated, expressing a c# sensus | 


of individual opinion in favor of a con- | 


solidation in behalf of certain issues, of 


with an educational qualification. The 


Rosalie Olivecrona, of Stockholm, a writer 
of considerable reputation. Many facts 
are set forth in this lucid article, for which 
Mrs. Olivecrona has herself gathered the 
statistics. In reading it, the women of 
the United States will be amazed to find 


: : . . | how far behind the women of Sweden 
which one is municipal suffrage for women | 


address was signed by Ignatius Donnelly, | 


| J. B. Weaver, G. M. Miller, Frances E. 
Willard, E. J. Wheeler, E. Evans, H. 8. 
Taylor. 
of a committee to present the address to 
the convention at St. Louis, Feb. 22. 
the close of the conference, Lady Henry 
Somerset made a short address, telling of 
the great benefit which the cause of tem- 
perance had received in Glasgow and 


| municipal suffrage of the women. 

On this same day, in Chicago, the 
twelfth annual meeting of the National 
| Farmers’ Alliance, with delegates from 
thirteen Northern States, was addressed 
on educational topics by Miss Elizabeth 
Harrison and Miss Josephine Locke, of 
Chicago, Mrs. A. N. Kendall, of Dlinois, 
and Mrs. A. J. Pratt, of Nebraska, and 
the convention adopted the following res- 
olution : 

That restricted franchise has ever been an 
instrument of oppression; that the right of 
elective franchise should be exercised without 
regard to sex, and there should be equal pay for 
equal work. 

It would seem from the foregoing that 
woman suffrage is not an ‘obsolete ques- 
tion’’ in Chicago. 

The agricultural element is astir on the 
subject. The National Woman’s Alliance, 
which was organized last fall at Topeka, 
Kan., as a branch of the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance,has appointed delegates from twenty- 
five States to attend the reform confer- 


Miss Willard was appointed one | 


they are in some respects. This is not- 
ably true regarding the franchise. Many 
Swedish women vote in the cities for 
municipal councillors, and in the country 
for members of the Country Council, and, 
as the latter body appoints the members 


| of the upper chamber of the Diet, women 


At | 


may be said to exercise a direct power in 
Swedish political affairs. 

Regarding their participation in the 
World’s Fair, Swedish women are pre- 


fee oe | pared to make a good showin articu- 
other cities of Great Britain from the I B & P 


larly in the fine arts department. Several 
Swedish women have gained fame as musi- 
cal composers. One has for years been the 
engraver of medals at the Royal Mint in 
Stockholm, and many are skilled as en- 
gravers on wood and glass, and in lithog- 
raphy, wood-carving, modelling, decora- 
tive painting, designing of various kinds, 
and art embroideries of the finest descrip- 
tion. Lace-making is limited to a certain 
portion of the country, chiefly Vad Stena, 
where it has constituted the principal 
industry of the nuns of the famous con- 
vent of St. Birgitta since the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Frederika Bremer was a leader in 
the movement for the emancipation of 
Swedish women, and it is hoped that the 
influential society called by her name will 
exhibit its methods of intellectual, moral, 


| social and economic advancement at the 


ence at St. Louis, with the avowed pur- | 
pose of securing an unqualified indorse- | 


ment of woman suffrage. This conference 
is authorized, it is said, by eleven organi- 
zations of the producing classes, who are 
to take part in the meeting, including all 
the Farmers’ Unions, the Knights of 
Labor, the T'rades Unions, the Miners, the 
| Amalgamated Steel Workers, the Rail- 
road Engineers and Firemen, ete. 
At the annual meeting of the Farmers’ 
and Industrial Institutes of Lake County, 
|O., Feb. 4, Hon. E. J. 
address on school suffrage, and a resolu- 


school suffrage for women was passed 
| with only three dissenting votes. 


| At the Fulton County, O., Farmers’ 


Clapp gave an | 


| Institute, on Jan. 6, Julia C. Aldrich, in 
organizations are urged to purchase these 


oh) 


'a paper on “Canada Thistles,”’ made an 
eloquent plea for the ballot for women. 
| At the Lake Shore Farmers’ Institute, at 


ever may be their quantity, and they are | question was an argumentative necessity, | Ashtabula, O., Jan. 30, a paper on **Wo- 


| Woman’s Building. 


Exposition. 

The Society for the Promotion of Physi- 
cal Culture and Correct Dress has applied 
for 1,900 square feet of floor space in the 
The exhibit by the 
society will be by means of statuary, 
photographs, pictures and cases contain- 
ing costumes. The application says that, 
as the aims of the society are educational, 
it would prefer not being classed with 
reforms or charities. 

Workingwomen have been given a rep- 
resentative in the women’s branch of the 
Pennsylvania State Fair commission in 
the person of Miss Mary A. O'Reilly, one 
of the deputy factory inspectors. Miss 
O'Reilly is prominent in the Knights of 
Labor and other organizations. 

The Board of Lady Managers is arrang- 
ing to issue scholarships, which shall rep- 
resent the cost of passage to and from 
Chicago during the Fair and expenses for 
one week, including daily admission to 
the Exposition. State boards and various 


scholarships and present them to worthy 
women who desire to visit the Exposition 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss E. U. YATEs lately gave a week to 
a series of equal suffrage lectures in Chau- 
tauqua Co., New York. 

Miss Mary L. DesMOND, of Massachu- 
setts, has just been appointed confidential 
clerk to the National Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. 

Mrs. Dr. W. L. HALL, of St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., has been awarded the first prize of 
$50 in a contest with 225 competitors for 
a charcoal sketch at the Rhode Island art 
exhibition at Providence. 

REV. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER, Miss 
Lucy Wheelock and Miss 8S. Freeman 
Clarke shared in the discussion held by 
the Unitarian Sunday School Union this 
week, on “The Teaching of Abstract 
Religion to Youth.” 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET says in a pri- 
vate letter: ‘There is no day that I more 
desire to see than the day that shall give 
woman her right to vote. She who is 
asked to people the world should be law- 
giver as well as life-giver.” 


Miss JEAN NELSON won the first place 
in the oratorical contest held Feb. 12, at 
De Pauw University, which has 1,200 
students. Miss Nelson is the first woman 
in the University to attain this distine- 
tion. She is only nineteen. Her subject 
was ‘‘Industrial Freedom.” 


Mrs. A. WILSON, editor of the Wilson- 
ton (Kan.) Journal, has been appointed 
World’s Fair press commissioner for Kan- 
sas, representing the.board of lady mana- 
gers. Mrs. Wilson is also a member of 
the advisory board of the World’s Fair 
Congress, and devotes a large portion of 
her time to the various interests commit- 
ted to her charge. 


Miss SOONDERBAI PowWaRr, an Indian 
Christian of Bombay, speaking at an anti- 
opium meeting recently held in London, 
told how in India, with its 33,000,000 gods, 
the women who worship idols said: ‘Tell 
the English people and government that, 
if they will stop this trade, we will regard 
them as our gods.” When missionaries 
go to the zenanas to preach, they are told, 
“Go and convert your Christian govern- 
ment first.” 


Mrs. May Wricut SEWALL has pre- 
pared, by request, a thoughtful and sug- 
gestive article with an outline of historical 
study and a set of questions for ‘“Exposi- 
tion Day” in Indiana schools. The Com- 
mittee on Education of the Board of 
World’s Fair Managers for that State 
have recommended the school authorities 
to set aside certain such days for the two- 
fold purpose of increasing the funds of 
the Commission in order to enable them 
to make a good educational exhibit for 
Indiana, and of stimulating the young 
people to an increased interest in the 
Exposition and in American history. Mrs. 
Sewall’s article will be found very useful 
by teachers. 


Miss CAROLINE BLANCHARD KELLEY 
has been for some years the designer for 
the interior decoration of cars for the firm 
of Harlan & Hollingsworth in Wilming- 
ton, Del., and has frequently had eighteen 
or twenty young women at work under 
her supervision. ‘This is one of the oldest 
and largest ship and car-building estab- 
lishments in the country, and was the 
first to employ women as decorators. 
Miss Kelley was born in Philadelphia, of 
New England parentage. She is de- 
scended on both sides from soldiers of the 
Revolution and the War of 1812. She 
graduated from the Normal High School 
of Philadelphia, and then from the School 
of Design, receiving from the latter the 
first prize, a gold medal. 


Miss Ipa Woop, president of the Phila- 
delphia byanch of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae, in a recent address 
before the branch, called attention to the 
importance of women’s interesting them- 
selves in public questions. She said: ‘*We 
do all not grasp the truth that public 
spirit is an essential element in character. 
As we give loving service to home and all. 
that it stands for, as we are loyal to our 
friends, as we give ourselves in philan- 
thropic activities, so, too, we should ree- 
ognize that we owe a duty to the State, 
and this duty should manifest itself, not 
in an occasional warm interest when some 
conspicuous cause is at stake, but in a 
steady outgoing of thought and activity 
toward public affairs.” This is good doc- 
trine, and may be commended to college- 
bred men as well as to college-bred 


but cannot command the means to do so. | women. 








A MONTH IN ITALY. 


CONTINUED. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

From Padua we went to Bologna, stilla 
flourishing town of about 100,000 inhabi- 
tants, with the oldest university in the 
world, probably, dating from the fifth 
century. In the middle ages it numbered 
from five to ten thousand students, not 
only Italians, but many also from the 
north of Europe attracted by its fame as 
a school of jurisprudence. The elements 


University of Bologna than at many mod- 
ern seats of learning, for women were 
always admitted as students. Not in 
large numbers, it is true, in early days, 
but of high distinction, as some of them 
became professors. 

I have not the names of recent students 
and graduates of this University by me, 
but I had the pleasure of seeing again, 
after an interval of thirteen years, a Bo- 
lognese lady of distinction—eminent not 
only in learning, but also as an advocate 
of the rights of women—the Signorina 
Guafberta Alaire Beccari, the editor of 
Woman or La Donna. I found this 
noble leader of the women of Italy, as I 
had seen her in 1878, lying on her couch 
with spinal disease, but as bright in mind 
and fervent in soul as ever. In August of 
this year the last number of La Donna 
appeared. The health of the editor has 
not permitted her to continue it beyond 
this, the nineteenth year of its publication. 
She still, however, is able to conduct a lit- 
tle magazine for children called Mamma, 
which circulates widely in Italy, and is 
sold for one lira (twenty cents) per 
annum, that it may reach the poorer 
classes whom Signorina Beccari seeks es- 
pecially to benefit. I found this devoted 
editor but little altered in appearance— 
she is about forty—though of course more 
feeble. Her luxuriant hair, 

Whose glossy black to shame might bring 

The plumage of the raven’s wing, 
is now coifed out of sight, the clear olive 
of her complexion is unchanged, and her 
dark eyes are bright as ever with light 
from heaven. 

She gave me the last number of La 
Donna, the contents of which will interest 
you, and indicate the tone of the paper. 
The editorial signature is affixed to the 
first article, which, recording a recent 
case of the acquittal of an ‘“‘unfortunate” 
in defiance of public sentiment, makes a 
strong protest against the unjust distine- 
tion made by law in the moral standards 
for the two sexes. ‘The article bears the 
title ““E sino a quando,” emphatically 
expressed in the words of Milton, ‘‘How 
long, O Lord, how long must justice be 
thus set at naught 

Next came a report of a lecture deliv- 
ered by Virginia Paganini to the students 
at the Mazzinian school on the doctrines 
of Mazzini, describing them as most scien- 
tific, fruitful, wholesome and liberal, as 
well as humane. ‘Then follow articles 
bibliographic and artistic, relating to 
women in other countries as well as in 
Italy, all of the present time, and mention 
is made of the women students who have 
this year attained special distinction at the 
University of Bologna. One column is 
devoted toa brief biography of Catherine 
Booth, wife of the General of the Salva- 
tion Army. Luisa Tosca translates an 
article from an American journal on 
Masculine and Feminine Distinctions 
made in families, as a rule in favor of the 
former. Finally comes a summary of 
recent progress made by women in differ- 
ent countries. It is impossible not to 
regret the enforced silence of such an ex- 
cellent voice for truth and justice as La 
Donna. 

I need not recount to you the fame of 
Bologna, its Etruscan foundation in pre- 
historic times, its fealty to Hannibal in the 
Punie war, its occupation by the Romans 
after his defeat at Cannae, and the estab- 
lishment there of the first triumvirate, all 
which events belong to ancient history. 
In the Middle Ages, Charlemagne made 
Bologna a free town with the motto 
** Libertas.” In the thirteenth century it 
took the side of the Guelphs, and here, as 
at Verona and Padua, we found ourselves 
again tracing the footsteps of Dente, look- 
ing up, as he did, at the two leaning tow- 
ers that are such striking objects in all 
views of Bologna. They were built 1109 
and 1110, and are narrow, square-shaped 
and lofty structures, the former 10 feet, 
the latter 14 feet off the perpendicular. 
Dante in the Jnferno compares the giant 
Antzus, who leans towards him, to the 
tower Garisende when a cloud passes over 
it. 

Our next journey was to Ravenna, one 
of the most ancient towns in Italy, and 
with some of the oldest genuine remains 
of the early Christians. St. Apollinaris, 
its first bishop, A. D. 44, was a disciple 
of St. Peter. Ravenna, with its port, 
Classis, was the headquarters of the fleet 
in the time of Augustus, but it is now, 
from the deposits of its rivers, six miles 
inland. The town, withits narrow streets, 
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its great iron-barred palaces, and its mas- 
sive basilicas with their lofty round 
towers, has rather a gloomy aspect at 
first. But when you come to visit the 
churches, and see the exquisite mosaics, 
in a noble and free style of art, not sur- 
passed either in Rome or Venice, nor even 
at St. Sofia in Constantinople, you are 
drawn, as it were, back into the times of 
the early Christians, who poured forth 
their souls in art as an act of worship. 

We stayed at the Hotel Byron, formerly 


| a palace where the poet stayed seventy- 
of justice were better understood at the | 





two years ago, when he first came to | 


Ravenna He then hired a palace hard by, 
where he lived for two years with the 
Countess Guiccioliggnd wrote most of his 
dramas, the “Prof 

Vision of Judgment,” etc. 


the graceful forms and gem-like coloring 
of the mosaics that light up the dark in- 
teriors of the churches, which date as far 
back as the fifth century. St. Apollinare 
Nuovo (or new) received that title when 
it was restored in the ninth century. That 
means modern in Ravenna! This fine old 
basilica was erected by Theodoric the 
Great, the famous Arian emperor, as a 
cathedral for his own faith, about the 
year 500. His Roman rivals obtained 
possession before the end of the century, 
and now only a few Arian crosses are 
left as emblems of the Arian belief. 

In Ravenna we came upon the last traces 
of Dante. When Can Grande’s welcome 
at Verona waxed cold, Dante went to 
Ravenna, and was hospitably received by 
the Polenta family, whose house bears the 
inscription in Italian: ‘*This house be- 
longed at one time to the Polentaris, who 
had the honor of receiving and entertain- 
ing hospitably 

DANTE ALIGHIERI, 1321.” 

Just opposite, beside the Church of St, 
Francesco, is Dante’s tomb, a small, 
domed structure with an open gateway 
showing within a half-length relief of the 
poet, holding a book in his hand. Beneath 
is a sarcophagus with his remains, and a 
Latin epitaph, attributed to him, appeal- 
ing to his ‘*beloved Mother Florence.’’ We 
saw nothing of the famous Pineta, or pine 
forest of Ravenna. A severe winter ten 
years ago, and a conflagration afterwards, 
nearly destroyed it. 

The journey back to Bologna, en route 
for Florence, was through the valley of the 
Reno, a beautiful country abounding in 
mulberry trees, and garlanded with vines. 
Farther on, we came by a series of tunnels 
through the Apennines, the way varied by 
verdant hills and bowery woods. 
arrived at Florence before the end of our 
second week in Italy. 

REBECCA MOORE. 
ot oe 
STATE REPORTS. 





KANSAS. 

The report of Kansas suffrage work is 
mainly an account of votes and elections. 
Since we Kansas women became voters, 
our interest has centred mainly in elec- 
tion methods and results; except, indeed, 
when something specitic in the way of 


contemplated. 

As we have furnished each year a report 
of each latest election in which our wom- 
en were participants, it is in order now to 
speak of the municipal elections of 1891; 
and the first thing to be said about them 
is that the woman vote made a consider- 
able gain, not only over the election last 
preceding, and over the first election, but 
over every other one of the five elections 
in which women have taken part. 


man vote exceeded the male vote; in 
Leavenworth, it was seven-eighths of the 
male vote. In several cities, it made a 
gain of 50 per cent. ; in one city of consid- 
erable importance, it nearly doubled itself. 
The average of gain was good. Further- 
more, the women voters get their new re- 
cruits mainly from the better and brighter 


women voters is drawn. ‘The coarser and 
denser women are, however, forgetting 
their ancient prejudices, and learning 
something of the power and uses of the 
ballot and woman’s right to it, and are 
coming to the polls in increasing num- 
bers. 

Women are, in the majority of our cities, 
taking an active part in bringing out 
nominees, and are recognized as an impor- 
tant factor in the elections, and in deci- 
sions upon various municipal measures. 
In some of our cities it appears that the 
successful faction must say, “‘By your 
leave, ladies’; for the side espoused by 
women carries the day. Kansas people, 
going through these experiences, say 


ecy of Dante,” ‘The | 


Itis in vain to attempt a description of | 


We | 


further extension of the suffrage has been | 


In Cawker City and in Lincoln, the wo- | 


classes, from which classes the mass of | 


needed doing, that required sacrifice, 
| devotion to principle, and an uncomprom- 
| ising spirit,—a work that would not be 
| popular, and would hurt a man’s business 
| if he undertook it. This was the case 
| when Dr. Rachel Packson was ele-ted 
| mayor of Kiowa. She is laboring under 
great difficulties, is an heroic officer, and 
| should have the symputhy of all suf- 
| fragists. Kiowa and Argonia are the only 
| cities that have elected a woman mayor 
| with a council composed entirely of men. 
| Argonia’s woman mayor was elected in 
| 1887, Kiowa’s in 1891. Pawnee Rock in 
1890, Syracuse in 1887, had women coun- 
cils. 
cilin 1889. In the same year Elk Falls, 
Rossville, Baldwin, Cottonwood Falls and 
Oskaloosa elected their respective city gov- 
ernments entirely of women, Oskaloosa 
| re-electing its mayor and nearly its entire 
council of 1888. Cottonwood Falls, Elk 


police judges. Only one of these served, 
| Mrs. Mary F. Groundwater of Cotton- 
wood Fails. In 1891, three small cities 
elected women to this office. only two of 
the women serving. In 1890, Canton 
| elected a city government of women. In 
| the last election, Kiowa aud Hepler were 
the only cities which elected women, 
Kiowa electing a woman mayor with a 
council wholly of men, and Hepler 
putting the entire city government into 
the hands of women. In  Hutchin- 
son a woman was elected city treasurer, 
and in Lawrence one was chosen school 
| treasurer. ‘These are salaried offices. In 
various other cities women are appointed 
as city clerks, and this completes the ree- 
ord of women’s service in Kansas as 
municipal officers. On school boards 
there are a host of women, and the num- 
ber is steadily increasing. As County 
Superintendents of public instruction, we 
have women occupying 28 of the 106 
offices. These County Superintendents are 
elected wholly by the votes of men, but 
not entirely without the influence of 
women. 

In all the offices in which our women 
have served, they have given eminent sat- 
isfaction. Doubtless they will average as 
well or better than the male officials. 

As voters, there is more fault found 
with us. ‘The disgruntled politicians, like 
Adam, are always ready to say that ‘‘the 
women did it.”” I am moved to mention 
the difficulty which is hardest for us to 
overcome, and it seems to me that it 
would be wise for those who are working 
for municipal suffrage in their respective 
States to give serious consideration to 
these difficulties of the Kansas experience : 
When the best women and men have done 
all in their power to secure the fittest men 
to administer the government, they often 
find themselves obliged to put up with 
men who are far below the standard in 
character, force and standing. Itis a rare 
| thing that a man of success and eminence, 
| a natural chief of the people, can be in- 
duced te stand for election to the office of 
mayor—so sadly degenerated is the old- 
time patriotism which made men feel that 
they owed their cities service, and that 
noblesse oblige. The prestige has departed 
from municipal office. The name of alder- 
man is a reproach. ‘There is a falling 
short of that good citizenship which makes 
| every adult member of the municipal 
| corporation feel personal responsibility 
| for the conduct of its affairs; and there- 
| fore our citizens, absorbed in business and 

professions, and in home duties and pleas- 
| ures, fail to uphold the officers, neglect 
| to **prod them,” and to surround them 
with such a serried environment of public 
pressure as to force them, as in a circle of 
bayonets, to the thorough and satisfac- 
tory performance of official duty and the 
highest service to the city. And the result 
| of it all often falls so far below what 
women expect, and, from their faithful 
labor as citizens, have a right to expect, 
that they are frequently discouraged, and 
fall to wondering if woman’s ballot is 
worth so much, after all? And from that 
point, seeing that men’s ballots have been 
making of municipal government the mon- 
umental failure of the civilized world, 
they go om to wonder if representative 
| government is all that enthusiasm and 
patriotism has sung of it? ‘Then they 
| conclude to study the matter; and here 
| comes in the happiest and most desirable 
| thing of all—that which conduces to 
| woman’s individual growth and develop- 
ment. But she complains of the ‘‘growing 
pains,” and for the present it seemeth 
grievous indeed. 

American municipal government is the 
most corrupt, fraudulent and wasteful on 
the face of the earth. ‘The most astute 
men of our nation are writing and talking 
about it to-day, and trying to devise some 
system which will retain the good feat- 
ures and eliminate the bad ones. We 
women of Kansas have the same big prob- 
| lem to study. Into it enters the question 
| whether most good can be accomplished 
by women voters inside or outside of 
party lines in municipal elections. 

Each election day creates certain antag- 
onisms. Somebody must always be de- 
feated. That somebody and his faction 
are immediately convinced that woman 
| suffrage is not useful; for the man, or the 
| body of men, defeated by women’s votes, 
| find it hard to feel about the matter as 





nothing about women’s lack of esprit de | they would over a defeat at the hands of 


corps. Women have demonstrated here | 
that they cin stand together. Kansas | 
women pull together most amicably, and | 
will permit no differences of political | 
faith to segregate them on the suffrage | 
question. On the woman suffrage plat- | 
form they clasp hands and never let go. 
The number of women elected to office 
in Kansas is, however, no gauge of wo- 
man’s loyalty to woman. Nevertheless, 


| 
j 
when women are nominated their sisters | 


actively support them, and demonstrate 
that pride of sex and loyalty which has 
been denied as a characteristic of women. 

But there is little aspiration to office 
among our women. In most of the elec- 
tions to the mayor’s chair, there has been 
some other object, something more than 
merely the election of a woman. There 


| has usually been some piece of work that 


men. The old barbarism lingers in the 
blood. Just to ‘‘scratch the veneer” a 
little discovers it, and it shows itself in 
the disposition of the defeated to relegate 
woman ‘to her sphere,” to ‘put her 
where she belongs,”—‘‘in the home, at 
| her own business.”’ For woman to assert 
| herself to the routing of man is liable to 
rouse this feeling, and it operates against 
further extension of the suffrage. 

| In many of our cities, the election is 


| strongly contested inside one party, the 
| issue being other than one of party prin- 
| ciples. ‘Thus the party lines are obliter- 
| ated, and a new temporary organization 
| is effected by the contending factions; 
| but this does not often occur in our large 
| cities. In these, the party lines are often 

drawn with some sharpness. Though the 

women of Kansas are mostly Republican, 


White Cloud elected a mixed coun- | 











, 

and have mostly helped to secure Repub- 
lican municipal victories, yet in several 
notable instances they have broken this 
record. When women have seen more of 
fitness and charac‘er in a Democratic can- 
didate than in the Republican candidate, 
the former has received enough Republi- 
can women's votes to elect him. Our 
women are conscious of their debt to the 
Republican party, and are deeply grateful, 
but they ure bound by all the high laws 
of righteousness to use their ballots ac- 
cording to the dictates of their sense of 
right, and hence have voted with much 
independence, and with considerable dis- 
regard of party claims. This has been 
made a cause of complaint by our erst- 
while friends, and isa bludgeon in the 
hands of our enemies, and adds some- 
thing more of embarrassment to our work. 

In one notable instance (in ‘Topeka) the 
majority of the men and the minority of 


Falls and Kossville elected women as | the women voted for and elected a Demo- 


crat. Besides this party crime, it is now 
urged by the defeated faction that the 
mayor thus elected has proven an un- 
desirable official, though he had pre- 
viously been elected by the votes of men 
alone, and had served the city to great 
general satisfaction. All this is urged by 
some indignant Republicans as _ proof 
positive of the unusefulness of woman's 
ballot. How it proves this is not made 
clear ; for, if this city’s experience argues 
the unusefulness of woman's ballot, it 
argues by the same reasoning the greater 
unusefulness of man’s ballot. 

All these election-created antagonisms 
come up to frustrate every movement 
toward further extension of the suffrage 
to women, and make the work harder 
and the fight hotter. On the other hand, 
it cannot be denied that the question is 
thus taken out of the realm of the senti- 
mental and into the field of the practical ; 
and, furthermore, it should be said that 
the exercise of the suffrage by women has 
made for woman suffrage many new and 
strong friends of men and women who, 
up to the witnessing of the “experiment,” 
were actively opposed to the movement. 

f the Kansas outlook, there is too 
much to say. The question of a consti- 
tutional convention will be voted upon 
in November next. Nobody can foresee 
the result. How this question will be 
affected by the possible and probable polit- 
ical combinations, nobody on earth knows; 
but one thing we know full well: that, if 
the convention is held, a mighty struggle 
must ensue, and the suffragists of the 
nation must come to the rescue. ‘The 
result of the conflict will be as momen- 
tous as was that of the struggles of the 
*50’s on the same soil, and its influence 
will be equally widespread. The atten- 
tion of the National-American Woman 
Suffrage Association is called to this emer- 
geney. LAURA M. JOHNs, 

President Kansas E. S. A. 
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PITH AND POINT. 





Dost thou love life? Then do not squan- 
der time, for that is the stuff life is made 
of.— Franklin. 

They are never alone who are accompa- 
nied with noble thoughts.—Sir Philip 
Sidney. 

A profound conviction raises a man 
above the feeling of ridicule-—John Stuart 
Mill. 

Read the best books first, or you may 
not have a chance to read them at all.— 
Thoreau. 

You intrust your dearest interests to 
woman—you confide to her keeping your 
honor, your children, the sacred interests 
of your home; why fear to trust her with 
the ballot, by which she can serve and 
defend all these ?—Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace. 

Let man but speak forth with genuine 
earnestness the thought, the emotion, the 
actual condition of his own heart,and other 
men, so strangely are we all knit together 
by the tie of sympathy, must and will give 
heed to him.—Carlyle. 

Your American woman is a woman par 
excellence, and the reason that the Ameri- 
can girl and the American woman queens 
it over the rest of you is because she is 
respected. If I were an American, it is 
this fact that I should be proud of—this 
respect that woman inspires in men. Even 
the most vulgar Jonathan could give les- 
sons in true courtesy to women to any set 
of men in the old world.—Maz O° Rell. 


en eee 
HOW THEY RAISED MONEY. 





How to raise money is a problem of 
perennial interest to local suffrage associ- 
ations, and to all other reform societies. 
The local W. C. T. U. of Evanston, IIL, 
lately hit upon a good idea, which is de- 
scribed in the Union Signal by Miss Bessie 
Gordon: 

A postal card was sent to each member, 
asking her to attend an ‘‘experience meet- 
ing” at a certain house, and to bring with 
her a dollar that she had either saved or 
earned, and to come prepared to tell how 
she did it. 

Excitement followed in the homes of 
the members, many of whom, although 
well-to-do women, had never directly 
earned a dollar in their lives. Husbands 
and families were called into council. 

On the appointed day, the parlors were 
crowded, and the recital of experiences 
began, and proceeded amid great laughter. 
One woman had walked to the station to 
save fare, carried a package to save express 
charges, abstained from coffee, and saved 
a lunch in Chicago. Another coveted a 





pudding dish that cost $1.35, and bought 
one that cost 35 cents instead. Another 
went without confectionery, ice-cream, 
soda water and cosmetics. Another gave 
up a fine concert. One saved on the trim. 
ming of a dress. One woman made and 
sold neckties; another darned a friend's 
dress; others dispensed with servants, or 
with extra help. One peddled molasses 
candy from door to door. A lady whose 
father was a governor of Kentucky pre. 
sented an old continental dollar, more than 
a hundred years old, which her grand- 
father had given her for a trifling service 
when a child. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert said 
she had thought of writing a poem on 
Spring for the Union Signal, but was 
afraid too many were contesting for 
honors in that line; so she paid in a dollar 
received for sewing in the sleeves of her 
husband's breakfast jacket. 

Madam Willard, Frances Willard’s 
mother, now in her eighty-eighth year, 
had made a basket of doughnuts, which 
were brought to the meeting and sold at 
five cents apiece, and were in such demand 
that another basketful had to be sent for 
from Rest Cottage. Miss Willard said of 
her mother’s doughnuts, ‘On the old farm 
we thought they could not be beaten,” and 
the ladies present seemed to be of the 
same opinion. The doughnuts netted 
more than $4, much to Madam Willard’s 
delight. 

A Massachusetts white ribboner (we 
suspect this was Miss Gordon herself) 
told how she had secured five autographs 
apiece from Miss Willard and Lady Henry 
Somerset, each accompanied by a quota- 
tion, and had sold half of them in advance 
of the meeting for ten cents apiece. Look- 
ing over her audience, she saw an eager- 
ness that made her dare to raise the price, 
and the five remaining cards were sold at 
auction on the spot. The last one, con- 
taining Lady Henry’s autograph and Miss 
Willard’s sentiment, ‘*‘When Christ is king, 
woman shall be no longer courtier,” 
brought $1.25. 

A little girl very nervously presented a 
basket containing ten dimes. She man- 
aged to say, ‘Grandma made some candy, 
and I sold it,’ and then burst out crying, 
but was speedily comforted. 

Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick sent a report 
of how she had raised her dollar in small 
sums : 

Teaching Miss Irene Folkler the Spanish 
language, ten cents. 

Teaching Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 
president Woman’s Council, how to use 
the seal thereof, five cents. 

Putting on rubbers of a dear friend, ten 
cents. 

Nickel begged of a friend, five cents. 

Shovelling snow for Madame Willard, 
ten cents. 

Shovelling snow for Madame Bragdon, 
ten cents. 

Carrying my own heavy bag to station, 
ten cents. 

Sale of autographs in Indianapolis with 
Spanish verses, forty cents. 

The whole affair made a great deal of 
fun for those engaged in it, and cleared 
seventy dollars for the Union. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 
Assemblyman Conkling, in the New 


York House of Representatives, has intro- 
duced a bill making it a misdemeanor for 


any woman to serve as barmaid, or for | 


any oue to hire women for such a purpose. 

The American Agriculturist of New York 
eelebrated its semi-centennial anniversary 
by publishing as its January number a 
magazine replete with historical interest 
as to its own existence and as to the pro- 
gress of agriculture in this country. ‘The 


| 
| 
| 


| 


whole number (which contains over 100 | 


pages) is illustrated to show the difference 
between the methods of earlier days and the 
present. In pursuance of this idea, the 
household department contains among its 
numerous excellent articles a contribu- 
tion on **The Women’s Colleges of Our 
Country,” by Katherine Lee Bates. 

One of the most immediate, practical 
and effective methods of combating the 
evils of the saloon is to supply something 
in the place of the saloon. So says the 
Christian at Work. In this connection, it 
is interesting to notice that a coffee-wagon 
gospel mission has been started in Chi- 


THE WOMAN’S 


a Logical Character in Women,” by Mrs. 
C. M. Chadwick, was attentively listened 
to, and many of the sentiments elicited 
sympathy and applause. The environ- 


JOURNAL: 


ment proper for a slow and contemplative | 


mind, and that proper for an active and | 
energetic one, was sketched in the deserip- | 


tion of two or three ideal but dissimilar 
types of homes and of corresponding socia! 
surroundings, all of which were assumed 


to be specially shaped and adapted by the | 


woman herself, with the purpose of devel- 
oping and at the same time appropriately 
modifying her own character. 

A visit by a committee to the president 
of the Board of Education was briefty 
described by the chairman, Mrs. Perry. 
‘The speakers to the main question, the 
appointment of women on the school 
board, were then presented by the presi- 
dent, Mrs. M. W. Chapman. 

Mrs. Stone and Mr. Blackwell detailed 
the progress of the two reforms of the 
Boston school board; the first one per- 


| mitting women to be elected members of 


| to vote for members. 


eago, having for its circuit the most | 


wowded and destitute parts of the city. 
Good voftee with cream and sugar is sold 


at three cents a pint and twenty cents a | : 8 
| best adapted to obtain the right for wom- 


gallon. Although only a few days old, it 
is said to be already a formidable rival of 
the beer shops in the neighborhood. 

The Equal Suffrage Association of Rock- 
ford, !1l., has a hundred members. This 
winter it published and distributed widely 
through the town a ‘‘Holiday Gift Cook- 
Book,” the recipes in which were inter- 


spersed with expressions of opinion in | 


favor of woman suffrage by eminent men | 


and women, and similar utterances by 
influential citizens of Rockford. ‘The 
president of the Association says: ‘The 


object of the book was to get those women | 


who think they have ‘all tbe rights they 
want’ to read upon the subject, knowing 
that 2 woman will read a cook-book when 
she will not read anything else.” 

A special correspondent of the Spring- 
field Republican, writing of the recent 
woman suffrage convention at Washing- 
ton, D. C., says: *‘A new Southern State 
society has been added to the national 
organization since its last meeting-——that 
of Louisiana. The Southern States have 
a large 
society, and some of the most noteworthy 
women are among their delegates. One 
that attracts attention by her fine appear- 
ance and her clear and impressive style of 


representation in the national | 


| 


expression when she speaks is Miss Laura | 


Clay, of Kentucky, daughter of Cassius M. 
Clay. In the discussions ¢ ver the amend- 
ment of the constitution, which formed 


the larger part of this afternoon's meet- | 


ing, Miss Clay showed gifts of more than 
usual excellence, and if she were a man 
she would take a high place in the politi- 


val arena on account of her good judg- | 


ment, keen insight and logical reasoning. 
She has a well-trained mind, and, with 
these qualities, enthusiasm enough 
make her a leader.” 

A college settlement in Chicago has been 
Started. Because this is largely due to 


to | what spunk is? 


the Northwestern University, the name | 


chosen is the ‘Northwestern University 
Settlement Association.” 
will be in affiliation with the Chicago Soci- 


The settlement | 


ety for University Extension, and will be | 
conducted on the same general plan as simi- | 


lar settlements in London. A young men’s 
debating society boys’ club, girls’ club,and 
asocial science club are to be organized and 
4 reading-room opened, with the leading 
American, English, German, French and 
Scandinavian labor papers, popular jour- 
nals and some of the dailies. 
be classes in English composition and lit- 
erature, algebra, geometry, shorthand, 
singing, American history, political econ- 
omy, domestic hygiene, penmanship, book- 
keeping, German, Norwegian and Swed- 
ish, chemistry, electricity and Latin. 
Thursday evenings will be set apart for 
popular lectures and concerts. Friday 
nights will be in charge of the social 
science club. Sunday afternoon lectures 
Will be an interesting feature. President 
Henry Wade Rogers, of the Northwestern 
University, is president of the Settlement 
Association. ‘The management will be Th 
charge of a council of men and women. 


- «o> 
BROOKLYN W. S&S. A. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

On January 22, the Brooklyn W.S. A. 
held their regular monthly meeting in the 
Parlors of the Business Woman's Union. 
The announcement that Mrs. Stone and 
Mr. Blackwell would address the society 
drew a large audience, who, recognizing 
them conjointly with Mrs. Anna C. Field 
and the late Mrs. Celia Burleigh as foun- 
ders of our Association, gratefully appre- 
ciated their former services, and also their 
Present generosity in foregoing their own 
‘omfort and convenience in order to min- 
ister to our requirements. 


There will | 


A paper entitled ‘The Development of | 


the board, and the second allowing women 
Here the unjust dis- 
crimination against women, that they must 
declare and swear to an inventory of their 
whole property before registering, excited 
our commiseration. Mr. Blackwell recom- 
mended to us the modes of procedure 


en to serve as school commissioners under 
our present city charters and State laws, 
and then, regarding all these measures of 
but secondary importance, he declared 
that the first object of our endeavors 
should be the right to vote at presidential 
elections. Applause and a short discus- 
sion followed, after which the meeting 
adjourned and was succeeded by an infor- 
mal reception. C. A. LACEY, Cor. Sec. 
Feb, 8, 1892. 
+o - 


SUFFRAGE BANQUET AT CLEVELAND, 0. 





Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The Cleveland Literary Guild celebrated 
its third anniversary by a bunquet at the 
Hallenden, Jan. 26. Mrs. Perkins, the 
president, acted «as toast-mistress, and 


| the speeches were excellent and witty. 


Miss Emma Perkins responded to the 
sentiment, ‘College Women,” and drew a 
vivid picture of the changes wrought in 
woman's condition by the higher educa- 
tion. Excellent recitations were given by 
several ladies, and remarks by the gentle- 
men present closed the entertainment. 
ihe Guild has now entered upon the work 
of its fourth year with the brightest pros- 
pects for future usefulness. 6. M. P. 


HUMOROUS. 


Old gentleman (to little boy who is play- 
ing soldier)—Eh, my little man, you're a 
son of Mars, eh? Little boy (indignantly) 
—Course I'm a son of ma’s; didn’t sup- 





pose I was a son of auntie’s, did yer’—WSt. 
Joseph News. 
A Good Medicine Either Way. Mamma 


—Sally, if you had a little spunk you'd 
stand better in your class. Do you know 
Sally (moodily)—I sup- 
pose it’s the past participle of spank, 
mamma.—Brooklyn Life. 


New Reporter (breathlessly)—Big rail- 
road accident on the A. B. C. road. Shall 
I go to the superintendent of the A. B. C. 
road for particulars? City Editor—Cer- 
tainly not. Go to the superintendent of 
the X. Y. Z. road.—N. Y. Weekly. 


John was building a chicken-coop, 
while little Budge stood by looking on. 
John bruised his thumb and exclaimed, 
“OQ gracious!’ ‘*‘What makes you say 
that?” asked Budge. ‘*‘What should I 
say? retorted John, for his thumb ached. 
‘Well, said Budge, after reflecting a 
little, ‘you might say the ‘mandments.” 

Young father (in the future)—Great 
snakes! Can't you do something to quiet 
that baby? Its eternal squalling drives 
me wild. Young mother (calmly to ser- 
vant) — Marie, bring in my husband's 
mother’s phonogragh, and put in the 
cylinder marked ‘‘At ‘Ten Months.” I 
want him to hear how his voice sounded 
when he was young. 

Little Mary’s Prayer. A little girl had 
been absent from home for two weeks. 
On her return, her little playmate, Ella 
Day, entertained her by showing her her 
new playthings. At night little Mary, in 
saying her prayers, said: ‘°O Lord, bless 
Ella Day, and make her a good girl, so as 
I can take all her playthings away from 
her and she won't want them back again!” 
—Troy Times. 





n> N WEN 


Unlike any Other. 


Originated by an Old Family Physician. 
THINK OF IT. 
«n use over 40 YEARS in one Family. 


Dr. L. S. Jounson & Co.:—It is sixty years since I first 
learned of this now celebrated remedy 5 the com 
e + 











mon ills of life—Johnson’s Anodyn ent; for 
more than forty years I have used it in Why family. 
I say (unasked by you) I vegans itone of the best and 
safest remedies that can found, used internal or 
external, in all cases it is claimed to relieve orcure. 
O. H, INGALLS, Dea. 2d Baptist Ch., Bangor, Maine. 
E Mother Asctyne Liniment in the 
nodyne 

very ) house for Croup, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cuts, ses, Cramps 
and Pains. peers mer cost a = Relieves Summer 
Complaints like magic. ice, ¢ $ 
tles, Express paid, I. 8S, Johnson & Co., Boston,Mass, 
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‘il Grocers sell GOLD DUST WASHING POWDER. 





N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK 
ALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS SAN 
ME., PORTLAND, ORE,, PITT: 


B 
PORTLAND, 


PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
FRANCISCO 
SBURGH AND MILWAUKEE, 








BRIGHT WOMENS BOOKS. 


GRAVDFATHER GREY 

Poem by KaTE TANNATT Woops. Original illus- 

trations by Charles Copeland. Each cover in two 

colors of cloth, full gilt, $2.00. 

It is an idyl of old New England. told with exquisite 
faithfulness by both pen aud pencil. The artist has 
caught the spirit that breathes from the lines and pic- 
tur those quaint scenes of wooing aud merriment 
with delicacy and power. 


Oniform with Grandfather Grey. 
THE WOOING OF GRANDMOTHER GRE 





y | 
Poem by KATE TANNATT Woops. Original iilus- 


trations by Charles Copeland, Full gilt, $2.00. 


THE ABBESS OF PORT ROYAL, and other 
French studies 

By MARIA ELLERY MACKaYE, with an introduction 

by T. W. Higginson. $1.50, 

In bis introduction Mr. Higgt son says: “We some- 
times see the remark made that, while American 
women are making large coutributions to poatsy and 
fiction, they are not yet doing their full sbare of 
thoughtful and studious literars work. Such a vo'ume 
as the p:esent helps to refute that criticism.” 


THE WOMAN'S MANDAI. OF PARLIA- 
MENTARY LAW 


By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK, president of the | 


Boston Political Class. 75 cents. 

The thousands of women who are organizing clubs, 
conducting unions. relief corps, or any organizations 
where it is important to conduct 
will find this little book to be just what they want. 


THE HEIRS OF BRADLEV HOUSE 
By AMANDA M. DouGLAs. $1 50 


meetings properly, 


By a large number of he admirers of the writings ge 


Miss Douglas, this, her twentieth volume, will 
judged the best. It is strong, earnest, intensely inter- 
esting. graphic In portraiture and vivid in description. 


MOSTLY MARJORIE DAY 
By VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. $1.50. 


It is a grand story, grandly told. Marjorie is a brave. | 


unconventional woman with ooble ideals and the 
courage to attempt to live up to them in this work-a- 
day world. 


IN OLD QUINNF®ASSET 
Hd _—— MAY. Illustrated by Charles Copeland. 
) 


bye Series” Sophie May has given us a 
glimpse of the Quinnebaseet we know so well, as It was 
at the close of the Revolution, and in this quaint set- 
ting has introduced us to the grandmothers and grand- 
fathers of some of our modern Quinnebasset friends. 


THE LITTLE MILLERS 
By EFFriz W. MERRIMAN, editor of The Housek 5 
Minneapolis. Illustrated by Clifton Johnson. $1.00. 
Being the third volume in “The Street Arab Series.” 
Mrs. Merriman has opened up a mine of undiscovered 
treasure in these bright and original stories of child- 


EDUCATIONAL. 
PREPARATION FOR THE 


Institute of Technology 


IS A SPECIALTY AT 


Chauncey-Hall School, 


593 Boylston Street, Boston, 
(very near the Institute). 
the Institute faculty. 


Reference is made to 


All the Institute courses of study are open to 
both sexes. 


COWLES **35 sermons steno 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors, 


: Ernest L. Masor, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 
Mercy A. BAILEy, Devi C, Rica. 


This well-established School opens October 1st. 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, in- 
cluding Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention 
to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For eirculars 
address as above. F. M. COWLES. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN, 
\ Opens 9th month, 9th, 1891. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 


In this the sixth and concluding volume of “The college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical, 


Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health- 


| ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 


life among street urchins. They bear unmistakably | 


the mark of genius, and have already placed their | 


author in the foremost rank amopg writers of chil- 
dren’s stories. 


NEW ‘AND TRUE 
By Mary WILEY STA 
verses for children. Or 
Ebbinghausen, Jessie Wilcox Smith, Jessie McDer- 
mott, J. A. Beck, Herman Faber and others. $2.00, 
Something entirely new and original for the little 

ones, characterized by the genial “Bub’’ Burdette as 


A volume of original 


VER. 
inal illustrations by Lavinia | 


| shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 


address CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. 








The Reasons for it. 


There are many reasons why the name of Mme. 
“PINAULT” should be joined with that of 
“BEAUTY” in the manner shown below. 

Thousands of the finest and most fascinating 
ladies in the land bless her for the knowledge and 


| resources which have enabled them to preserve for 


“Eighty cegrees in the shade above ali the rhyming | 


juveniles for several seasons.” The illustrations will 
delight the eye and the baby hearts. 


LITTLE FOLKS EAST AND © EST 
By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. Illustrated, 75 cents. 
The “Prairie Stories” cover entirely new ground, de- 
icting child-life in the West. “Mother Goose 
tor es” are continuations, in prose, of some of the 
more popular rhymes of that classic. “Fairy stories’ 
dea) with nature in a very peculiar way, and “True 
Stories” are sunny tales of the little incidents and 
occurrences of childhood. 


GUIMPSES OF THE PLANT WORLD 
By Fanny D. BERGEN. I)lustraied, 50 cents, net, °. 
In this little volume the au hor has sought to give to 
children an idea of the wonders of plant-life which 
abound on every hand. She has gone aside from the 
beaten track to make more than usual mention of the 
commoner groups of flowerless plavts, and thus giving 
her subject additional freshness. Th 
simple avd untechnical, breathing an ardent love of 
nature and the keenest interest in plants as individuals, 
yet no pains have been spared to make the statements 
scientifically accurate. 





For sale by Booksellers. Mailed on receipt of price. 
Catalogues free. 


LEE & SHEPARD. 


10 Milk 8t., Boston. 


WIMODAUGHSIS 
Cook Book. 


CONTRIBUTED TO BY 





e language is 


years their Fair Complexion and charm of Feature- 


B 
E 
ats | ie 


T 
Y 


Many sensible women object to using Beauti- 
fying Preparations for the Face and Features, 


| because such use is palpable to the eyes of their 


friends. But the PARISIAN TOILET RE- 
QUISITES made by Mme. PINAULT are posi- 


| tively non-detectable in any kind of light by 


Mrs. President Harrison, Mrs. Vice-President | 


Morton, and Ladies of the Cabinet, Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, Lady Managers of the 
World’s Fair, Frances E. Willard, 
Lady Henry Somerset, Pundita 

Ramabai, and many others 
equally well known. 
Price, 25 cents. By mail, 30 cents. 


WIMODAUCHSIS, 


1328 I Street N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C 


Address 


Life of Anna Ella Carroll. 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan of 
THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is now 
completed, and has been printed by subscription. The 
Biography is written in the interests of Miss Carroll, 
and compiled from family and Congressional records. 
It may be ordered from the WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 
Boston, Mass., at $1.10 per copy. 


ROOFING 





GUM-ELASTIC ROOFING FELT costs only $2.00 | 


per luv square feet. Makes good roof for years, and 


any one can put it on. Send stamp for sample and full | 


particulars. 
GUM-ELASTIC ROOFING CO., 
39 and 41 West Broadway, New York 
Loc AL AGENTS WANTED 


night or day. 

They beautify while they benefit the skin, the 
hair, the teeth, and add a charm to every feature 
on which womanly beauty depends. 

Mme. PINAULT’S motto is, ““PHYSICIAN, 
HEAL THYSELF.” She constantly uses her 
own preparations, and invites the inspection and 
judgment of her customers. 

Ladies are invited to a FREE TRIAL at 
Parlors, No. 53 Temple Place. If you cannot 
call, send for circular. Remember the number, 


MME. PINAULT, 


(Late of Paris.) 


10 Hamilton Place, Boston. | 


MISS ANDREWS. 


Voice & Physical Culture. 


A Course for Women with SPECIAL REF- 
EREYCE TO PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


' 149A Tremont St., Boston. Mass, 


6] 


HOW BRET HARTE’S | 


Lost Children of Greyport were found. 


Read Eliot McCormick's capital story, THE 
| SIGN OF THE PROPHET JONAH, in the 
February 


WIDE AWAKE, 


Which also contains Lieut.-Col. Thorndike’s vivid 
account of a shipwreck. IN THE STRAITS OF 
CAPE HORN; LORA STANDISH’S SAM. 
PLER, by Jane G. Austin;}] Maud Howe’s chatty 

| paper on SOME HORSES I HAVE KNOWN; 
WITH SEVENTY CHIEFS AT OSHWEKAN, 
by Harriet Maxwell-Converse, with five illustra- 
tions; the thrilling, true story, ON A FLORIDA 
REEF; Mrs. Humphrey’s interesting description 
of RAGLAN CASTLE, dear to all readers of 
MacDonald’s “St. George and St. Michael.” Char 
lotte M. Vaile’s humorous story, A SOLEMN 
WARNING, sure to be enjoyed by the legion of 
“Little Women” worshippers; charming poetry by 
Louise Imogen Guiney, Martha Youug, Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, Clara Doty Bates and others; to- 
gether with the fascinating serials, THE LANCE 
OF KANANA and JACK BRERETON, the 
always delightful MEN AND THINGS, etc. 


Send W cents and receive it, postpaid, or better atiti, 
subscribe for the year (only $2.40) and have a feast of 
good things every month. WIDE AWAKE is as inter- 
esting to adult readers as to young people, and fully 
lives up to its name. 


THE PANSY. Edited by “Pansy.” $1.00 a year. 

The English Literature Papers appearing in the 
Pansy are especially helpful. The February number 
contained Wordsworth. The historical papers will 
take up some of the principal cities. Boston was de 
scribed in February, and Washington appears in the 
March number; besides the serials by “Pansy” and 
Margaret Sidney, short stories, and other attractions. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 


year. 


The charming serials, “The Studio Dolls” and “Ted 
dy’s Adventures” delight all the children, and the 
beautiful pictures and short stories absorb their atten 
tion. The Natural History stories are told in a fasci 
nating way that helps the little ones to remember. 


BABYLAND, cents a year. 


Baby’s own magazine is wonderfully bright this 
year. “Stories about Sweetheart,” “Nurse Karen's 
ales,” and “The Tiptoe Twins” have each a bit of 
ceenttee story-telling, and the pictures are bewitch- 
ng. 


$1.0 a 


Sample copies of all four sent for only 15 cents. 





CHARMINC BOOKS. 


THE POT OF GOLD, By Mary E, WiLkixs 
Square 12mo, finely illustrated, $1.50. 


A new volume of Miss Wilkins’ stories is welcome to 
all. These, while written for young ple, have an 
originality and brightness which will attract older 
readers as well. They are full of quaint conceits and 
delicious humor. 


IMMORTAL HOPES, Compiled by Mrs. Mary 
J.C, Foster. Introduction by J. M. Buckiey, D. D. 
24mo. cloth, gold and silver die, 0 cents. 

Exquisite poems, such as “There is no Death,” “The 
Undiscovered wy “There is a land mine eye 
hath seen,” etc., with beautiful full-page illustrations. 
A lovely Easter offering. 

THE NEW WOMANHOOD, By Rev. J.C. Fer 
NALD. Introduction by MARION HARLAND. 12mo. $1-25. 


For wise discrimination, keen insight, broad and 
sensible treatment of important phases, this book will 
ommene itself to intelligent and earnest women 
workers. 


At the Bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by 


D. LOTHROP CO., Pubs., Boston. 


364-366 Washington St., opp. Bromfield St. 





A Bonanza for Writers ! 
TO WRITE OR NOT TO WRITE. 


Hints to Writers personally contributed by emi- 
nent authors. A book of suggestions con- 
cerning all kinds of literary and 
journalistic work. 








Among the contributors are: William Dean How- 
ells, George William Curtis, Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, Oscar Fay Adams, James Jeffrey Roche, 
Edward W. Bok, Margaret Deland, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Mrs. Frank Leslie, Abby Morton Diaz, 
Maurice Francis Egan, A. Curtis Bond, Madeline 8. 
Bridges, Marshal P. Wilder, Tom Masson, Fred. 
Lyster,Charles Warren Stoddard, Brander Mathews, 
Baron Adrian Schade van Westrum, Edward 8S. van 
Zile, Louise Imogen Guiney, George Canning Hil, 
George Batholomew, Cora Stuart Wheeler, Lucy 
Stone Blackwell, Herbert Milton Sylvester. 


“To Write or not to Write’”’ meets the accumulated 
and urgent inquiries called forth by a ‘Letter of 
Advice to Beginners,” with one comprehensive re- 
ply. It ee meets the wants of young writers 
Thireting or literary fame. Price, $1.00. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price by THE CO-OPERATIVE LiT- 
ERARY PrEss, 59-A Ames Building. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE LITERARY PREss criticises, 
edits and places manuscript for the author, and un- 
dertakes every sort of work between author and 
publisher. Desirable articles are syndicated, thus 
securing to patrons a higher price than if sold to a 
single publication. Address 


CO-OPERATIVE LITERARY PRESS, 
59-A AMES BUILDING, 


Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 189. 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes Grease bh 
Paint and Ink from Woo en 
Clothing, Carpets, ete., and 
Gloss from Blac k. 
An invaluable article in every 
pid Ee ded an 


he " 
for sale by leading Druggists, 
Dry Goods Dealers & Grocers. 
Sample bottle by Mail, We. 
F.C. LORD, Agent, 
West Roxbury, Mass. 














Nahant Fish Market, 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
All Fancy Oysters a Specialty 





| Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Long- 
wood, Brookline. 
| 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, FEBRUARY 20, 1892. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to 


the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters, not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 


STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 


The annual meeting of stockholders of 


the WOMAN’s JOURNAL will be held at 


their office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, on 


Tuesday, Feb. 23, 1892, at 11.30 A. M. 
The stockholders are respectfully invited 
to attend. 
By order of the directors, 
JuLt1A WARD HowkE, President. 
C. WILDE, Clerk. 


+o 
A LAW THAT WRONGS WOMEN. 


There is in this city a woman whose 
mother, at the time of her marriage, pos- 
sessed a handsome property, most of it 
in real estate. After a few years she died, 
leaving one little girl. In progress of 
time the husband married again and had 
another family of children. This man 
still collects the rents of the houses and 
the profits of the land which belonged to 
his first wife, and applies the money to the 
support of himself, his second wife and 
their children, while the child of the first 
wife who owned all the property, now a 
grown woman with children of her own, 
is in this city in utter poverty. 

But this man is only using his legal 
rights. Any husband whose wife has had 
a living child may do the same. The law 
gives the use of all the real estate of a 
wife to her husband so long as he lives. 
How many people know that under the 
pleasant name of ‘‘the estate by the cour- 
tesy” lurks this grave injustice to women? 

I sat once in the gallery of the House of 
Representatives in this city, and heard a 
member urge that every husband, even if 
he had had no child born alive, should be 
entitled to the use of half of his wife’s 
real estate as long as he lived. This ap- 
pealed to the feelings of a majority of the 
members. ‘They passed the shameful bill. 
It is now the law of the State. 

Meantime, what is to become of the 
young mother and her two children who 
are living in poverty in this city, while 
her father, with his second wife and their 
children, live in comfort on the property 
of this young woman's mother? Le 8 





a 
THE PEOPLE AND THE VOTERS. 


There is a petition for the division of the 
town of Longmeadow, Mass. It appears 
that the West Village has 110 voters and 
570 people. The East Village has 210 voters 
and 1,613 people. Now if the town is di- 
vided, it will be by the voters, who are, all 
told, only 320 persons. Of the 2,183 people 
who live in Longmeadow and pay their 
share of the taxes, 1,863 have no voice in 
deciding the division, and. must accept it, 
with all its consequences, whether they 
like it or not. L. &. 





WIFE AND MOTHER vs. LAWYER AND 
PHYSICIAN. 


The Virginia Legislature has just re- 
fused to permit women to practise law, 
and to provide women physicians for 
female patients in insane asylums. The 
objections brought forward in the debates 
are an amusing evidence of the power of 
prejudice to pervert the human reason. 
Not a single argument was advanced 
against.women’s right to pursue these 
honorable and useful occupations. But 
woman’s value as wife and mother was 


eulogized, as if marriage were inconsistent | 


with anything else, as if every woman 
were all her life a blushing bride of eigh- 


teen or a mother of little children, and as | 


if a professional training would unfit a 
woman to be a wife and mother. And, 
all the time, the estimable Virginia lady 


who had applied to be allowed to practise | 


law sat listening to the speeches in that 
very hall, herself a wife and mother, ask- 
ing for this right with the full approval 
of her husband. She might well have 
inquired, ‘‘Am I 1 or am I not I, and if I 
am not I, who on earth am I?” 

It did not occur to these gentlemen that 
their premises had no bearing on their 
conclusions, that their remarks were a 
series of non sequiturs. The advocates of 
woman’s rights might well have called 
these sentimental orators to order for not 
talking to the question before them. 

Let it be understood, once for all, that 
woman’s rights and woman’s suffrage are 


not opposed to woman's domestic relations. | 


No one values these more than the women 
and the men who seek fcr women an un- 


fettered individuality to be and to do- 


whatever their own nature prompts, with- 
ont infringement on the rights of their 
neighbors. These gentlemen were una- 


Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
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ware that many of the women who are 
successful in industrial pursuits are wives 
| and mothers—happier wives and better 
| mothers because educated and responsible 
| beings. 

These legislators have a perfect right to 
select wives who have no desire, and pos- 
sibly in some cases no ability, to engage 
in professional pursuits. They may all 
have sufficient property to give their 
| daughters an independence, in case they 

should not marry, or should marry im- 
provident husbands. But men must not 

close their eyes to facts. ‘There are thou- 

sands of Virginia women who must work 
or starve, who are working, outside of 
their homes, in factories, stores and 
workshops, as teachers, seamstresses, 
milliners, saleswomen, typewriters,— 
anything by which they can earn an 
| honest living. And in almost every case 
| these women are working for half the pay 
| men get, because women are limited to a 
| few crowded occupations. 
| Is it for Virginia gentlemen to say that 
the widow or orphan daughter of a Con- 
federate soldier shall be denied the ‘‘privi- 





ion? A negro man may be a lawyer or a 
a physician in Virginia to-day, but a white 
woman may not. 


law or medicine is not a privilege and 
immunity of citizenship ; that the Supreme 


Court actually admits women to practise 


citizenship,” 


woman who is a citizen may not pursue 
any honorable and useful calling, because 
men, by arbitrary prohibitions, forbid her 
to do so? 

These legislators are behind the age and 
out of their sphere. If women must not 
be workers for pay outside their own 
homes, then, in the name of justice, pen- 
sion every woman who cannot live hon- 
estly without such work. Let these law- 
makers set aside one half of their salaries 
for the support of the thousands of poor 


tectors. But if they are unable to make 
a fair divide, let them give their sister 
women an equal chance with themselves 
| to earn their bread. No arbitrary restric- 
| tions! No artificial obstacles! The tools 
| to those who can use them! That is what 
| the women of Virginia ask at the hands 
of their Legislature, and sooner or later 
the demand will be granted. U. B. B. 
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MRS. ELLEN B. DIETRICK. 


The Massachusetts Woman 
| Association is enabled by the success of 
| the recent Suffrage Fair to put an organ- 


nate in having secured the services of Mrs. 
| Ellen Battelle Dietrick as State Organizer 
and General Agent. 

Mrs. Dietrick became known to many 


izer in the field once more, and is fortu- | 


Fair; 
through hearing her read papers before 
the various women’s clubs and associa- 
| tions, or through experiencing her hospi- 
| tality at her beautiful summer home at 
| Wianno, on Cape Cod; and all are more or 
| less acquainted with her through her arti- 
| cles in the WomAN’s JOURNAL. A few 
| additional facts, however, will be of 
| interest. 

| Mrs.Dietrick is a Virginian by birth. Her 


| 
| 


| the most prominent ministers of West 
Virginia. He was a leading member of 
the Convention that framed the constitu- 
| tion of that State, and would have been 
| one of its first United States Senators but 
| for his suddendeath. His wife was from 
Vermont, and the union of Vermont and 
| Virginia resulted in a family of beautiful 
and gifted daughters, all of them believers 
in equal rights, and all interested in moral 
and humanitarian movements. One of 
these daughters is the wife of Rev. Dr. J. 
W_ Hamilton, of East Boston, and all are 


Virginia women who have no natural pro- | 


father, Rev. Gordon Battelle, was one of | P 
—_ : or character in the past twenty years de- 


| neglected children, the negroes and the | 


leges and immunities of American citizen- | 
ship,” in violation of the U. 8. Constitu- | 
tion, by the legislators of the Old Domin- | 


| 


| 


It may be said that the right to practise 


Court of Massachusetts has decided that | 
a woman is not even a ‘‘person” in a legal 
sense. But the Supreme Court of Con- 
necticut decided exactly the contrary on | 
that very point. And the U. S. Supreme | assistance from the State organizer, or 
| individuals who would like to have 
as attorneys. No court has yet defined | League organized in their town, are invited 
affirmatively the meaning of the phrase | to communicate at once with Mrs. Ellen 
“privileges and immunities of American | B. Dietrick, 176 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
but all courts admit that | 
women are citizens; and what are these | 
privileges and immunities worth, if a | 


strumental in effecting reforms in the city 
government, the schools, and the jails, 
which last were in a distressing condition, 
juvenile offenders being allowed to asso- 
ciate freely with the most hardened crimi- 
nals. Her influence was felt throughout 
the community,and the citizens of Coving- 
ton speak of her still in terms of the high- 
est praise. As one man said—in a spirit 
not of criticism but of admiration—*She 
ran the town.” Inall this, her intelligence 
and activity were aided by her rare social 
gifts, and by her position as the wife of a 
prominent citizen of Covington, who was 
himself in perfect sympathy with all her 
efforts. Besides her public work, the 
amouat of good she did in a private way 
Was as great as it was unostentatious. 
She was constantly looking after poor 
people, sick people, unfortunate women, 


despised ‘‘poor whites’—helping them, 
not by pauperizing them, but by putting 
them in a way to help themselves. Her 


| little book ‘*The Story of John and Jake,” 


is perhaps as instructive a presentation of 
one phase of the labor question as has 
ever been written. Mrs. Dietrick was an 
active worker in the Kentucky Equal 

tights Association as long as she remained 
in the State. She is a ready and interest- 
ing speaker, a forcible and prolific writer, 


| a woman of unusual executive capacity, 


fertile in ideas, and of most versatile abili- 
ties. There is every reason to expect 
that a fresh impetus will be given to the 
work in this State by her taking hold of it, 
and we bespeak for her the cordial wel- 
come that she deserves. 

Leagues that would be glad of advice or 


a 


A. 8. B. 


Shad 
A VOICE FROM THE DARK AGES. 


In the effort to secure women physi- 


| cians for the women in Virginia insane 


| asylums, a certain Dr. W. W. 


Parker 


| has made himself especially prominent in 
| opposition. When the women physicians’ 


| bill passed the House (only, as it proved, 


to be afterwards defeated in the Senate), 


| he addressed to the Richmond Dispatch 


| letter. 


the following melancholy and mediaeval 
We republish it in full, merely 


| 


though the two offices seem to be con- 
founded by many of the legislators; one 
is the absolute master and the other the 
strictly obedient servant ; one does all the 
head work, the other all the hand work. 

11. Woman is unfit for general practice, 
as she cannot visit patients alone at mid- 
night in lanes and alleys. 

12. Is not fit for public office-holding, as 
| it exposes her to be seandalized. 
13. Doctors are on equal footing, and it 
| is a violation of God’s law, as woman's 
| true positiou is subordinate in authority. 
| In consultations she would likely be a 
| **figure-head” or a stumbling-block. 

14. Woman, from the acuteness of her 

| sensibilities, would be apt to postpone 


| bold and painful measures, even when de- | 
| 


manded by the case. 


gencies in practice. There may be a few 
exceptions, but these, like the Amazons, 
or worse than Amazons, would cut off 
both breasts to be men or even manly. 

16. They are too sympathetic to have a 
steady hand and assuring manner. 

17. Women have not the courage to 
combat stern opposition from patients. 
Her nature is to yield to great odds. This 
trait is fully impressed upon her by her 
Creator for wise and domestle purposes— 
i. e., peace in the household. 

18. Women act more from impulse than 
from calm, deliberate judgment. Diagno- 
sis demands the highest logical powers, 
and these few women possess. ‘l'hey 
would naturally take a surface view of 
disease. 

19. Women will ‘tattle,’ and can hardly 
be expected to keep well the secrets of 
the family. Moreover, every family would 
have to employ two doctors—one for the 
father and sons and another for the 
mother and daughters—a situation as 
complex and unnatural as it is absurd and 
ridiculous. 

20. Woman puts herself out of place 
and violates the law of God in her crea- 
tion. Her Maker commands her to be 
fruitful and devote herself to the private 
duties of the home. Her **voice must not 
be heard in the street.’’ She should be 
‘*shame-faced” (her face veiled), not bold 
and dogmatic in hospital halls or booted 


and spurred on court greens. 


W. W. PARKER. 
With women physicians succeeding in 
practice by thousands, and with wealthy 
and conservative society women, aided 
by Mrs. President Harrison and Mrs. 
ex-President Cleveland, raising vast sums 
of money to secure the admission of 


Johns Hopkins, to reply to this letter 
would be wasting time in attacking what 
Carlyle calls ‘‘extinct Satans.” It is 
republished merely for the entertainment 
of our readers. A. S. B. 





premising that the erratic grammar, as 
well as the erratic logic, is Dr. Parker’s 
own: | 
| 

To the Editor of the Dispatch: 
I find it will not be necessary to ask you 
to publish my two last letters against 
female doctors in insane asylums. ‘The 


| 


| action of the House makes it clear that 


| ‘men are but children of a larger growth.” 


Suffrage | 


| to the Medical Society of the State for 


| the body, and instead of respectfully 


follow the lead of a few misguided women 
rather than the medical profession—to 
prefer sentiment to science. ‘The older 1 
get, the more [ am impressed with the 


| 
this honorable body has determined to | 
wisdom of Shakspeare’s observation that | 
| 


The flattened booms and flatter purses 
of thousands of our citizens, town and 
country, is another illustration that men 
follow and even place their money upon 
the ‘**baseless fabric of a dream.” Now, 
were legislators doctors, I would bow 
gracefully to their decision ; but I suppose 
there is not a half dozen medical men in 


referring this important and new subject 





| discussion and recommendation, swallow 


of the suffragists of this State during the | 
many others knew her before, | 
| State? 


| woman do not fit her to play that rd/e, as 


| with peculiar safety to her. 


centres of beneficent activity in the differ- | 


ent communities where their lot is cast. 
Ellen Battelle was married young to 
Mr. W. A. Dietrick, of Baltimore. They 
lived for many years in Covington, Ky. 
In that city Mrs. Dietrick established a 
Women’s Educational and 


Industrial 


Union, a Kitchen Garden, a Day Nursery, | 


a cooking school, and a successful Coéper- 
ative Bakery to give employment to 
women and girls. She raised the money 
needed to purchase an ‘“‘Aged Women’s 
Home,” and an income almost sufficient 
to meet its current expenses, and left the 
Home entirely free from debt when she 
removed from Covington. 


| in the wisdom and mental power of women 


She ;vas ins, 


it with the zest of the quack’s sugar- | 
coated pill. Would an assembly of doc- 
tors propose to codify the laws of the | 
We shall expect a number of 
these gentlemen, on returning home, to 
seek the soothing influences of the little, 
soft, fat hand ot some M. D. damsel (the 
big, black hand of the old mammy would 
be safer , but ‘‘sentiment, not science,” is 
their motto. The fountains of Egeria, or 
Pharpar and Abana, are more healing than 
the waters of Jordan. 

The following twenty propositions can | 
be defended by facts and figures: 

1. The medical care of the insane has 
not depreciated in respect either of talents 





manding this change. Never were ner- 
vous diseases so enthusiastically studied. 

2. The office of a doctor is that of a 
master, whose control of the sick should 
be absolute, and the yielding qualities of 


she wants firmness and resolution. 

3. To compel the board to select women 
in preference to men is to sacrifice experi- 
ence and capacity to sentiment only. 

4. The medical man and woman in their 
private consultations might flirt to the 
damage of the service, as it could be done 


5. Women are irresolute and timid in 
the presence of danger and certainly not 
fit to cope with maniacal women. 

6. For the harems of the East they | 
might find their place, but too limited to 
acquire experience for general practice. 

7. As most all young women expect to 
marry, and as no married woman could bea 
general practitioner, the number to study 
medicine would be small and not of the 
best quality. 

8. Women certainly have not that faith 





as of men. They know that man has and 
always will rule the world. Their habit 
is to trust and confide in man more than 
their own sex. 

9. The head nurse can do all for the in- 
sane woman that the female doctor can by 
reason of her sex. 

10. A nurse is in no sense a doctor, 
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INTER-STATE WOMEN’S CONFERENCE. 


The Inter-State Women’s Conference 
held at Kansas City, Feb, 8, 9 and 10, was 
a great success. The First Congrega- 
tional Church, one of the largest in the 
city, was crowded to overflowing. 
inch of standing room was taken; the 
aisles, from the doors to the pulpit, were 


‘tpacked”’ with men who stood for hours | 


to listen to the addresses; and many were 
turned away, unable even to get in. 

The address of welcome was given by 
Mrs. Clara C. Hoffman, president of the 
Missouri W. C. T. U.; the response by 
Mrs. Laura M. Johns, president of the 
Kansas E. 8. A. Rev. Anna H. Shaw, 
vice-president at large of the National- 
American W. S. A., spoke on ‘The Fate of | 
tepublics ;" and Miss Mary Dunn, secre- 
tary of the Kansas City Y. W. C. A., on | 
‘Physical Training for Women.” ‘There 
was a symposium on ‘The Legal Status 
of Women in Kansas, Missouri, New 
York, Massachusetts and England,” by 
Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, Mrs. May Belleville Brown, 
Miss Florence Balgarnie and Mrs. Clara 
C. Hoffman; a discussion on ‘The Kansas 
Women’s State Fair,” by Mrs. Elizabeth H. 
Hopkins and Mrs. Noble L. Prentice; an 
address on “Organization,” by Mrs. Hoff- | 
man ; and a discussion on ‘‘Dress Reform,” | 
by Mrs. Laura M. Johns and Mrs. F. D. | 
Newby. On the last evening the speakers 
were Mrs. May Belleville Brown, Mrs. 
Mary Seymour Howell and Miss Florence 
Balgarnie. 

The Woman Suffrage Association of 
Missouri was reorganized, with the follow- 
ing officers : 

President—Mrs. Virginia Hedges, Warrens- 
burg. 


Honorary Presidents—Mrs. Virginia L. Minor, | 
Mrs. S. Alien, Mrs. Rebecca N. Hazard. 


Bethany. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Linette E. Mum- 
ford, Kansas City. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Kate Alice 
Peed, Sweet Springs. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Mary H. Ford, Kansas City. 

A local auxiliary to the Missouri W. S. 
A. was also organized in Kansas City, 
Mo., and a County Association auxiliary 
to the Kansas E. 8S. A. was organized 
among the women present from Kansas 
City, Kan. 


The papers gave excellent reports and | 
astonishipg portraits. 


4@ 
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A suffrage meeting was held in Port- 
land, Me., Feb. 1. The president of the | 
Maine W. S. A., Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, 
occupied the chair. An excellent address, 
full of good points, was made by Mrs. | 


15. Woman is by nature dependent and | 
has not the self-reliance for sudden emer- | 


women te the advanced medical course at | 


Every | 


| gs. S. Fessenden. Mrs. Bailey, in intro. 
'ducing the speaker, declared her belief 
| that woman suffrage lay at the base of 
moral reform. 


a oe 
PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE FUND. 


All persons interested in bringing before 
the eleven State Legislatures this year in 
session, the Memorial of the National. 
American Woman Suflrage Association 
for a law enabling women to vote for 
Presidential Electors next November, are 
| invited to contribute to wards defraying 
| the expense of securing hearings and pro. 
viding speakers. ‘The Resolutions on this 
subject passed at the recent annual meet. 
ing in Washington, D.C., will be found 
in another column. The undersigned have 
been appointed a committee to raise money 
and work up the matter. 


The Legisla- 
tures in session this year are as follows: 
Iowa Legislature meets Jan. 4, 1892. 
a 


Louisiana ‘ o May 9 

Maryland ‘ “« =6Jan. 6, * 
Massac’etts ** “6h Jan. 6, * 
Mississippi ‘ «6 Jan. 5, * 
Montana ‘* $6 Jan. 4, * 
New Jersey ** ‘s = Jan.12, * 
New York * “6 Jan. 5, * 
Ohio 6s “ =6Jan. 5, * 
Rhode Isl. * ‘**  May3l, * 
Vermont ‘* “+ 68Oct. 5, * 


Friends in each of these States are urged 
to petition their Legislature immediately, 
and to ask for a hearing. In all cases 
they should act in coéperation with their 
State President, who, with Miss Susan B, 
Anthony, is made a committee to secure 
speakers. All suffragists willing to con- 
tribute, will please address the under- 
signed, at 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ELLEN M. BOLLEs, 
ISABELLA BEECHER HOOKER. 


+2 
PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE FUND. 
SORT BD BIRO cisccccvccvcvevesesss 25.00 
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EQUAL RIGHTS HEARING IN KENTUCRY, 
| Last week a deputation of women from 
| the Kentucky Equal Rights Association 
| went to Frankfort, and on the evening of 
| Feb. 10 they were given a hearing in the 
| hall of the House of Representatives, 
| The resolution granting them all the 
| privileges of the House was introduced by 
| Mr. Myers, and was carried. About half 
the members attended the hearing, many 
of them accompanied by their wives. The 
Louisville Courier-Journal says : 


“The meeting was held in the hall of 
the House, with Miss Laura Clay in the 
| chair. Miss Clay is an unusually large 

woman, and her broad and pleasant face 
|is a perfect mirror of intelligence and 
strong will. She is devoted to the cause, 
and one of its mainstaysin this State. In 
| ‘opening the meering, Miss Clay said that 

the Kentucky Equal Rights Association 

had three requests to make of the General 
| Assembly. One concerned school suffrage 

for women, another, property rights, and 

the last, representation in the asylums 
| for the insane. ‘This last request needed 
no advocate—it advocated itself, and she 
was glad to know that a favorable report 
was to be made by the Senate Committee 
upon a bill to that end.” 

Mrs. Eugenia B. Farmer, of Covington, 
presented the subject of school suffrage. 
She said that many women were intelli- 
gent and capable—more capable than some 
of the men who now served as school trus- 
tees. Some of the male trustees were 
illiterate, unable even to write their own 
names, and were the creatures of corrupt 
politicians. ‘Their places would be better 
filled by mothers who were interested 
in the children. If women were per- 
mitted to teach, why should they not 
be permitted to serve as trustees? In 
Boston they sat as trustees, and had 
already been the means of many praise- 
worthy reforms. ‘l'wenty-three States in 
the Union granted school suffrage to 
women, and Mrs. Farmer was glad to 


| read that the charter proposed for second- 


class cities would make the same con- 
cessions in Kentucky. Any man, how- 
ever stupid, is considered good enough to 
vote, and yet this right is denied to every 
woman, no matter what her worth and her 
intelligence. Widows and spinsters alone 
can vote on school questionsin Kentucky. 

Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, of Versailles, 
spoke in behalf of the bill for the prop- 
erty rights of married women. She said 


3 ! | that all the married women asked for was 
Vice-President at Large—Mrs. Maud Allen, | ¢hy 


e use and control of their own property: 
Surely this was a small claim and a just 
one. Some years ago, Mrs. Henry con- 
tinued, she grew tired of reading the fash- 
ions, and instead of making crazy quilts 
and painting decorative coal scuttles, she 
began to study a copy of the statutes of 
Kentucky, which her husband had gived 
her for a Christmas present. In this way 
she had made some peculiar discoveries: 
She discovered that the very clothes 4 
married woman wore were not her ow?, 
and that no property she had acquired by 


| thrift, gift or inheritance was hers, after 


she stood at the marriage altar. She h 

always imagined before this that what 
ever was law must be right, but she soot 
begah to see differently. She found that 
all sorts of unjust discriminations were 
made against women. While a womal 


| might be a wife and a mother, she was a 


absolute nonentity in the eyes of the laj#. , 
Kentucky had the worst laws for mar 
women of any State in the Union. ‘ 


avi eae 
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husband and wife were one, and that one 
was the husband. A married woman is 
even denied the right to make a will. Ken- | 
tucky is the only State that makes this 
denial. She is not even allowed to enjoy 
what she earns, but must devote it to a 
profligate husband, if that husband insists 
upon his rights uuder the statutes. It 
was a trite saying that woman must be 
protected. Yes, and it was a kind of 
“McKinley protection.” She was pro- 
tected and protected, until the protection 
took everything from her. Mrs. Henry 
illustrated her argument by the case of 
a woman who was crippled in a railroad 
accident. Being married and without 
legal identity, of course she could not 
sue, but her husband sued for her, and 
received $2,500. Ie pocketed the money, 
and left the poor wife penniless and a 
cripple. The Courier-Journal says: 

“Mrs. Henry’s argument in favor of 
allowing married women prior rights in 
the control of their ene! was full of 
sound, sensible points, and had its effect 
upon the members who heard it.” 

On the previous day, the ladies of Lou- 
isville had sent in a largely-signed peti- 
tion in support of the three measures 
asked for by the Kentucky Equal Rights 
Association. ‘The Courier-Journal of Feb. 
10 says: 

“They began this morning with a me- 
morial, numerously signed and prettily 
tied with pink and blue ribbon, that came 
addressed to Senator George Alexander. 
Accompanying the memorial was a letter 
from Mrs. James A. Leech, stating that 
the names had been procured in a few 
hours. and without the slightest trouble. 
The request was added that he place the 
communication before the General Assem- 
bly at once, and do his best to have 
enacted into law the Wortham bill con- 
cerning the property rights of women. 
Such a bill, the letter continued, will 
enable the women of Kentucky to control 
their own incomes, dispose of their own | 
property by will, and grant them equal 
rights with fathers in the custody of their 
children, all of which is just, equitable 
and necessary—according to the petition 
of the ladies. 

“Senator Alexander did as requested, 
and the memorial was referred to the Gen- 
eral Statutes Committee, which has the 
bill under consideration. 

“The signatures include the names of 
the best-known ladies in Louisville. Here 
and there a gentleman is found uniting in 
the appeal.” 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
NEw York, FEB. 12, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mrs. Elvira M. Babcock, of Dunkirk, 
who was appointed chairman of the com- 
mittee on legislative action at the State | 
Convention at Auburn, last fall, writes of | 
the interest of the women of Chautauqua | 
County, and their readiness to do petition | 
work. If our whole State were only 
as well organized and filled with active 
women as this one county, what might | 
we not hope for! Mrs. Lucy M. Ells- 
worth, of Fredonia, Chautauqua County, 
telis of the excellent results obtained by 
circulating a petition through the | 
Granges. It originated with the'Fredonia 
Grange, and is as follows. I give it 
entire, because it is novel in form and 
expression : 

To the Honorable Members of the Legislature of 
the State of New York: 

GENTLEMEN :—Believing the present to be a 
time of momentous importance to our Revublic, 
when the maintenance of our American institu- 
tions in the presence of an overwhelming foreign 
population, and the just and equal administra- 
tion of the government so that it shall promote 
the greatest good of the greatest number, compel 
a wise and judicious use of all our best resources ; 
and 

Whereas a very large number of intelligent, 
respectable and influential members of the com- 
munity are disfranchised through the imperfec- 
tion of the statute laws of the State of New 
York regarding suffrage, making sex a distinc- 
tive qualification, thereby limiting the power of 
women in government to that of male minors, 
criminals and idiots; and ; 

Whereas, The extension of the right of suf- 
frage to women is no longer an experiment, but 
has been fully and satisfactorily tested, having 
been granted toa limited extent in several States, 
with full suffrage in one State of the Union; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the undersigned, members 
of Grange , N. Y., hereby respectfully ask 
the honorable members of the Legislature of 
this State, in session assembled, to so amend the 
Constitution and laws of this State that all 
unnecessary distinctions of sex in government 
shall be abolished, and the full citizenship of 
women upon an equality with men shall be 
legally established. 

This petition was printed at the expense 
of the Grange, and has been pushed all 
over the State. The towns were canvassed 
for signatures, and in Fredonia Mrs. | 
Ellsworth says: 


‘‘One was placed in the post-office, at 
the news-stand on one side, and attention | 
called to it by a framed notice in attrac- | 
tive letters, saying, ‘Voters who think 
women ought to have the ballot are invited 
to come this way and sign this petition.’ | 
About ten yards of names, including | 
nearly all the business men, were thus | 
secured, many signing whose names we 
did not expect to find there.” 

This would seem to be an excellent 
method of obtaining signatures to a peti- 
tion, and it would be well to adopt it 
elsewhere. Senator J. ‘Il’. Edwards, who 
had charge of the bill giving women the 
right to vote for school commissioners, 
Writes that it has been presented and 
referred tothe Judiciary Committee. With 
regard to the bill to license the social evil, 
it does not seem possible that such a 
Measure can at this date pass our Legisla- 











“but they have always 





ture. Several times within the last ten 
years similar bills have been introduced, 
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been defeated. 
Possibly the apparent inactivity of our 
women during the past year (there was 
no legislative committee in Albany during 
the last session) may have emboldened 
our opponents. Protests against this in- 
famous bill have been sent from this city, 
and should pour in from all parts of the 
State. 

On Tuesday, I accompanied Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton to Brooklyn, where 
she addressed the Brooklyn Woman Suf- 
frage Association on ‘Marriage and 
Divorce.” The rooms at the Woman’s 
Club-house, 50 Willoughby Street, were 
crowded with interested listeners who 
heard this venerated leader with the closest 
attention. Mrs. M. A. Chapman presided, 
and Mrs. A. C. Perry, chairman of the 
General Government Committee, had 
charge of the discussion. Mrs. Cornelia 
Hood, who is studying law at the Univer- 
sity of New York, gave a digest of the 
laws of New York on marriage and divorce, 
and Mrs. McKee made a bright little 
speech on the subject of equality of rights 
and privileges between wedded couples. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
tor 
IN MEMORIAM. 


The Central Christian Advocate of Feb. 
10 appears in mourning for its editor, the 
tev. Benjamin St. James Fry, who died 
at his home in St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 5, 
1892, aged sixty-eight. Dr. Fry was one 
of the strong men of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. He made no pretensions to 
popular oratory, but through varied ser- 
vice he wielded a power for every good 
cause. Graduating from the old Wood- 
ward College at Cincinnati, O., he entered 
the ministry in 1847, and after several 
terms of pastoral work, he became the 
honored president, for four years, of the 


| Worthington (O.) Female College, which 


was then the leading Methodist school for 
girls in the State. For three years he was 
chaplain of an Ohio regiment; then the 
successful manager of the Book Concern 
in St. Louis, from 1865 to 1872, when he 
was elected by the General Conference as 


| editor of the Central Christian Advocate. 
| This position he held for nearly twenty 
| years. 
| General Conferences through his work 


Dr. Fry had great influence in the 


on the committees, and in every depart- 
ment of social Christianity he was a con- 
spicuous leader. He made his Advocate a 
model paper, and through it largely 
shaped the policy of the church in the 
West. He used its columns unselfishly | 
and powerfully for noble activities, for 
practical charities, for pure morality, and 
for a true equality. ‘To quote Dr. Morse, 
of the Western Advocate: ‘*He championed | 
lay delegation, favored equal representa- 
tion, and lent all the influence of his pen 
to the recognition of women in the highest 
councils of the Church.” During the past 





| eighteen months, column after column of 


the Advocate has been given to the discus- | 


| sion of the admission of women to the | 


General Conference, and every objection | 
raised was promptly and pithily met by | 
the alert editor. At the Ecumenical Con- | 
ference held in Washington city last year, | 
Dr. Fry read a paper on ‘*Woman’s Work | 
in the Church.” The last Conference (the | 
Arkansas) blessed by his presence and | 
counsel, only a week before his death, | 
cast all except one of its 28 votes for the 
admission of women to the General Con- 
ference; and the Lay Electoral Confer- 
ence held in connection, with two women | 
on its committee on resolutions, resolved 
in favor. In the death of Dr. Fry, the | 
‘ecclesiastical emancipation of women” 
has lost a champion whose lance was ever | 
in poise, and whose moral courage and | 
purity of life made his strength ‘‘as the 
strength of ten.” F. M. A. 





> 

By the death of Dr. Mary H. Wilhite, | 
the women of western Indiana have lost 
a friend, and the cause of woman a firm 
adherent. Mrs. Wilhite was just sixty- 
one years old, and was born in this county, 
where she died. She was in many respects 
a remarkable woman, and is an example 
of patience and perseverance to the rest of 
her sex. 

When a young girl, she sewed for a 
living until she fitted herself for teaching. 
This she followed for four years, and, 
finding it too restricted a sphere for her 
abilities, she fitted herself, unaided, to 
enter the Pennsylvania Medical College 
in Philadelphia, then, with one exception, 
the only institution of the kind open to 
women. At that time, in 1854, it took no 
small degree of courage to stem the tide 
of ridicule and censure that fell to the lot 
of a woman who had other aspirations 
than domestic ones. But Mrs. Wilhite 
was not the person to abandon a resolu- 
tion once taken, from any such causes. 
She received some pecuniary aid from J. 
Edgar Thomson, one of the original incor- 
porators of the institution, and a resident 
of Philadelphia. Dr. Wilhite was gradu- 
ated in 1856, and commenced practice in 
Crawfordsville, Ind., which she followed 


with a high degree of success for nearly 
thirty-six years, till her death. She was 
the first woman in this part of the State, 
if not in all the State, to enter the medical 
profession, and endured at the beginning 
many trials and discouragements. But 
she lived to see a great change in public 
sentiment in regard to woman and her 
work in all professions. 

Mrs. Wilhite, as might be expected, 
was an ardent friend to the cause of 


the third grade, besides several special 
prizes. ‘There was a large attendance. 

A Working Women’s Association in 
Vienna lately celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary. It has now over 1,500 pupils 
a year in various classes,and has instructed 


| 2,608 persons in French, 1,300 in book- 


| 24, at the Church of the Disciples. 


woman’s rights, and twenty-three years | 


ago, with Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert 
and others, was instrumental in bringing 
Mrs. Stauton, Mrs. Livermore and Susan 
B. Anthony here to hold one of the first 
Woman’s Rights Conv: ntions held in this 
part of the West. 


Among the poor and needy, Dr. Wilhite | 


will be remembered as a woman of unceas- 
ing good works and quiet, steady charity. 


| She gave of her substance, her time and 
| her knowledge, and the amount of her | 


benefactions will never be known, be- 
cause she never told of them. ‘The estab- 
lishment of the Orphans’ Home in this 


| town is largely due to her energy. She 


found children in the poor-house mixing 
indiscriminately with vicious men and 
women, and made known to the county 
commissioners the state of affairs there, 
with the above practical results. 

In 1861, Dr. Wilhite was married to 
E. A. Wilhite. She bore him seven chil- 
dren, fourof whom survive her. She was 
a devoted and wise mother, and in their 
rearing carried out her principles. She 
taught them all that it was their duty to 
be able to be self-supporting if need be. 
She herself said that she had solved the 
problem that a woman can be ‘wife, 
mother and physician”; and in the state- 
ment this entire community will support 
| her. It seldom falls to the lot of a woman 
to lead a life of such far-reaching good, to 
benefit so many of her race as has Dr. 
Wilhite. Not many of her days passed 
without ‘‘earning her night’s repose.” For 
many years she has had impaired health 
| to contend with, and it was in attending a 

patient in the country that she contracted 
| the cold which ended so fatally in pneu- 
| monia. She was always faithful to the 
| performance of duty. 
| ‘The death of such a woman is an irrep- 
|arable loss to the community and to 
| humanity. May she enter into her well- 
earned rest, and enjoy the fruits of her 
labor in a fuller, higher life! S. K. 
> 

Mrs. DeBorAu Hoop, of South Han- 
son, Mass., after a long sickness, was 
called home Jan. 2. She was one of our 
most faithful and true suffrage workers. 
Interested in everything that would ad- 
vance the good of her own town, she gave 
freely of her time and money, always 
doing and never refusing. As a member 
of the Grand Army Sewing Circle, she in- 
augurated the custom of providing a din- 
ner in the ‘Town Hall for the voters at the 
annual town meeting. When the vote 
for school committee was taken, she left 
the lower hall alone to deposit her vote 
with her brothers. She lived to see that 
band of women interested in the business 
of the upper hall, and glad to accompany 
her when she went up stairs to vote. A 
number of them registered, and all felt 
sympathy with the movement. She was 
a member of the New England Helping 
Hand Society, and did a great deal to pro- 
mote the welfare of its summer home— 
the Gordon Rest—in this town. She was 
a firm believer in modern spiritualism, 
and for a number of years was president 
of the Hanson Spiritualist Society. Mrs. 
Byrnes spoke kind, appreciative and 
comforting words to a large gathering of 
friends at her funeral services. A husband 
and two sons mourn the loss of a loving 
wife and mother. Her life leaves a pleas- 
ant memory and a hopeful example. 

J. 6. Be 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Women are now employed as stenogra- 
phers in the Parliament at Copenhagen 
for the first time. 

Twelve thousand names have been 
appended to the petitions for school suf- 
rage for women in Ohio. 

D. Lothrop Company have in press a 
new volume of stories by Mary E. Wilkins, 
entitled ‘The Pot of Gold.” 

It is an encouraging and hopeful sign 
thata bill is before the Ohio Legislature to 
remedy some of the abominations of the 
old common law in its treatment of 
women. 

Senator Reiniger introduced in the lowa 
Senate, on Feb. 11, a petition sixty-two 
feet long, containing the names of 1,890 
legal. voters and 665 women, asking for 
woman suffrage. 

The annual exhibition of Chauncy Hall 
School took place last Tuesday. As is 
usual with this famous old school, recita- 
tions by the boys and girls were mingled, 
and the girls took a share of the prizes, 
including a gold medal of the first grade, 
another of the second grade, and two of 











keeping, and 5,595 in sewing. 

The next meeting of the Boston Politi- 
cal Class will be held Wednesday, Feb. 
There 
will be a debate on the resolution “That 
the condition of politics demands that the 
independents organize a new party.” 


The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences will commemorate on Feb. 22 the 
one hundred and sixtieth birthday of 
George Washington and the seventy-third 
birthday of James Russell Lowell. Hon. 
George William Curtis will deliver an 
address of eulogy on Lowell. 


Senator Hoar will have a lively fight on 
his hands when he discusses his bill to 
extend the franchise to women. There 
are many men in the United States Senate 
who are unrelenting in their opposition to 
any measure that will enable women to 
vote. It is their right, nevertheless.—St. 
Louis Truth. 

A number of wealthy citizens of New 
York City have been seeking to induce 
Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, the successful 
founder of the kindergarten system of 
San Francisco, to take up her residence 
in New York, and organize a similar 
work for the needy children of that great 
city. They pledged her $50,000 for the 
work. But the San Francisco papers say 
that Mrs. Cooper does not feel it would 
be right for her to leave the great work 
in that city, for which $260,000 has been 
given during the past twelve years. Al- 
ready sixteen of the thirty-two kinder- 
gartens under the care of the Golden 
Gate Association have been liberally 
endowed. 

Something new for Washington’s birth- 
day, Feb. 22, is the announcement that 
comes from the Perkins Institution for 
the Blind in this city. In whatever form 
the exercises are presented, they are sure 
to repay the visitor. The programme 
prepared by the girls will be given in the 
new gymnasium, which is finely equipped 
and well arranged for the comfort of both 
actors and audience. Edith Thomas will 
exhibit her skill in Sloyd work, and, to- 
gether with Helen Keller and Willie 
Robin, will hold a reception, at which 
Baby ‘Tom will come in for « full share of 
attention. As the proceeds of the day’s 
work are the pupils’ annual contribution 
to the kindergarten, a large attendance is 
earnestly desired. The exercises will 
begin at 11 A. M. and 3 P. M., occupying 
two hours each. Tickets to either may 
be obtained at the office of the institution, 
37 Avon Street. Admission, fifty cents. 


Woman's Bakine Company.—A baking com- 
pany controlled entirely by women is said to 
have last week closed a contract which gives it 
control in all parts of the United Sates over a 
bread-making machine which materially lessens 
labor in baking. With this machine seven men 
can turn out seventy loaves a minute. It can be 
run by women as well as men, and is therefore 
peculiarly adapted to the use of the company. 
Not only will this machine save time and labor, 
but expense also. It costs $2.50 to transform a 
barrel of flour into bread without this machinery, 
but with it the actual cost is only 50 cents a 
barrel. The company proposes to equip bakeries 
in. different parts of the country with this ma- 
chinery, and expects by its use to make large 
profits possible. The company is composed 
entirely of women. no men being allowed to 
purchase any of its stock. It claims to furnish 
safe and profitable investment for small sums, 
and also. as far as possible, to give employment 
to women at fair wages. On its board of direc- 
tors are women prominently identified with 
philanthropic work and successful business enter- 
prises in Chicago. It was incorporated with an 
authorized capital of $250,000, divided into 
shares of $25 each. ‘These shares are sold only 
to women, and can be paid for in monthly instal- 
ments if desired. This arrangement will induce 
working girls and business women to save small 
sums and at the same time afford them an oppor- 
tunity for safe investment. 








SALT ang SLRONGs 
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CORSET WAISTS. 





FERRIS BROS., 
Manufacturers, 


— 341 Broadway, New York. 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
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HOW'S THIS? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cam not be cured by 
taking Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Cueney & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 


We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions, and finan- 
cially able to carry out any obligations made by 
their firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, Ohio 
Walding, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale Drug- 
gists, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. ‘Testimonials sent free. Price, 75c. 
per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 

Rai. “eats 
GOLD DUST. 

“Out of the fulness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,’’ so I want to speak of ‘‘Gold Dust.” 
I have proved it to be so good that I want every 
woman who has to work to know how much 
easier it will make her work. It is somewhat 
similar to other Washing Powders, but is much 
cheaper and more effective. When I got the 
first package, I emptied some into a pail and 
put it on the table to experiment with in any 
and every place where I would use soap. I 
have found it to be better than the best soap I 
ever used. When washing dishes, it makes the 
water soft for the hands; silverware washed 
with it keeps brighter; tinware requires only 
about half the work to keep it shining; and last 
but not least, is the clean, sweet dish-cloths 
which you can have with far less trouble than 
if soap is used. I had some stove zincs which 
were all specked from ashes or some other 
cause; I had tried everything on them that I 
knew of, but one cleaning with Gold Dust was 
worth more than all the rest. 

And now a word about washing with it. I 
don’t put my clothes a-soak Sunday night, or 
any other night, but Monday morning I get 
breakfast and eat it; then I sort over the clothes 
and put them to soak in warm water, to which I 
have added a level tablespoonful of Gold Dust 
Washing Powder for each pail of water; next, 
I wash dishes, make beds, and so on, for about 
two hours; then I finish my wash, by rubbing, 
boiling, sudsing and rinsing, as usual; but the 
rubbing is more in name than in reality, except 
in a few badly soiled places; and 1 only let the 
clothes fairly boil up. I get my wash out in 
good time, and the clothes are clear and white. 
It does not hurt my hands, so I will risk the 
clothes. Several months’ use has only added to 
my appreciation of it for all kinds of kitchen 
and laundry work. Try it, sisters, and be con- 
vinced. Mrs. Eva GaILLarp, Box 209, Girard, 


Pa. 
—_— oo - 
THE WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPO- 
SITION, 

Send 50 cents to Bond & Co., 576 Rookery, 
Chicago, and you will receive,post paid, a four- 
hundred-page advance Guide to the Exposition, 
with elegant Engravings of the Grounds and 
Buildings, Portraits of its leading spirits, and a 
Map of the City of Chicago; all of the Rules 
governing the Exposition and Exhibitors, and 
all information which can be given out iu ad- 
vance of its opening. Also, other Engravings 
and printed information will be sent you as 
published. It will be a very valuable Book, and 
every person should secure a copy. 

cqnsmhtiicctiiaes 

NEARLY every one needs a good spring medi- 
cine, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla is undoubtedly 
the best. Try it this season. 








HOLLIS 


ISAAC B. RICH, . 


STREET . 
THEATRE. 


. Proprietor and Manager. 





WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY WEEK, 
Opening with Holiday Matinee. 


JAMES T. POWERS, 


IN THE NEW VERSION OF 


“A Straight Tip.” 


An ENTIRE NEW SCENE, introducing 


A CIRCUS SHOW 
has been added. 


The company includes Mr. James T. Powers, 
Mr. Peter Daly, Mr. John Sparks, the Clipper 
Quartette, Miss Emma Hanley, and all the old 
favorites. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


MR. JOHN STETSON, . 





Proprietor and Manager 





SECOND WEEK. 


Evenings at 7.45. Matinee Saturday at 2. 


Special Matinee Washington's Birthday. 


Engagement of the 


LILLIAN RUSSELL 


OPERA COMIQUE COMPANY 
In Audran’s Createst Success 


“La Cigale.” 


With the original cast. 
SALE OF SEATS NOW PROGRESSING. 
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STAR SONNET. 


BY ELLEN HAMLIN BUTLER. 





Now is it noon of winter; all the air 


Beats with the mighty splendor of the moon, | done to-day. I am pretty fully persuaded 
And mailéd snows flash double sheen ;—high that you have made a good part of it—the 


noon! 
Pure, polar, fierce, keen-searching every where ! 
Ah, ministers of promise, will ye dare 
Kindle your tapers to be quenched so soon ? 
What eye unsatisfied can ask the boon 
Of starlight, in this dazzling night and rare ? 
Yet, leader of Orion's dauntless ones, 
Serene, unchangeable, thou makest stand 
Full in the radiance that veils thine own, 
Like to great Michael, first of Heaven’s sons, 
Yielding to none amid the seraph band, 
But casting sword and palm before the throne, 
—Portland Transcript. 
+O 


TO WOMAN WHO TOILETH. 


BY JULIA ANNA WALCOTT. 











Place a spray in thy belt, or a rose on thy stand, 
When thou settest thyself to a common-place 
seam ; 
Its beauty will brighten the work in thy hand, 
Its fragrance will sweeten each dream. 


When life’s petty details most burdensome seem, 
Take a book—it may give thee the solace 
thou’st sought,— 
And turn its leaves o’er till thou catchest the 
gleam 
Of some gem from the deep mine of thought. 


When the task thou performest is irksome and 
long, 
Or thy brain is perplexed by a doubt or a fear, 
Fling open the window, and let in the song 
God hath taught to the birds for thy cheer. 


And lean from the casement a moment and rest ; 
While the winds cool thy cheek, glance thou 
up at the sky 
Where the cloud ships are sailing, like argosies 
blest ; P 
Bright winged, they pass majestically by. 


Then, steal a fair picture of mountain or glen, 
A smooth-gliding streamlet through green 
meadows sweet; 
Or, if thy lot’s cast ’mong the dwellings of men, 
Of some radiant face in the street. 


Then carry it back to thy work, and perchance 
*Twill remind of thy childhood, or sweetly 
recall 
Some long-faded page of thy bright youth's ro- 
mance, 
It may be the dearest of all. 


Qh, a branch of wild roses the barrenest ledge 
Maketh fit for a throne, while the blossoming 
vine 
Will turn to a bower the thorniest hedge ; 
So will beauty make stern life divine! 
—Home- Maker. 


tor 
A CONSERVATIVE. 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 


The garden beds I wandered by 
One bright and cheerful morn, 
When I found a new-fledged Butterfly 
A. sitting on a thorn: 
A black and crimson Butterfly, 
All doleful and forlorn! 


I thought that life could have no sting 
For infant butterflies, 

So I gazed on this unhappy thing 
In wonder and surprise, 

While sadly, with his waving wing, 
He wiped his weeping eyes. 


Said I: ‘‘What can the matter be ? 
Why weepest thou so sore, 

With garden fair and sunlight free, 
And flowers in goodly store ?’’ 
But he only turned away from me, 

And burst into a roar. 


Cried he: ‘*My legs are thin and few, 
Where once I had a swarm ; 

Soft, fuzzy fur, a joy to view, 
Once kept my body warm, 

Before these flapping wing-things grew 
To hamper and deform !"" 


At that outrageous bug I shot 
The fury of mine eye; 

Cried I, in scorn all burning hot, 
In rage.and anger high— 

**You ignominious idiot, 
Those wings were made to fly !"’ 


**I do not want to fly,’ said he, 
«I only want to squirm !"’ 

And he drooped his wings dejectedly, 
Bat still his voice was firm : 

**I do not want to be a fly— 
I want to be a worm!"’ 


O yesterday of unknown lack, 
‘To-cay of unknown bliss! 
I left my fool in red and black ; 
The last | saw was this — 
The creature climbing madly back 
Into his chrysalis! —Life. 


—Or- 
THE LORD’S WORK. 


“[ declare, I’m downright discour- 
aged! I work early and late, day and 
night, and am never through. It seems 
as though the Lord just piles work on 
me! Well, if He does it, I suppose it 
must be all right, and I'll say nothing 
more about it ;’’ and the poor overworked 
woman dropped her sewing into her lap, 
and leaned back in her chair witha weary 
sigh. 


| 
} 


| ting bolt upright in her chair, and letting 


| never did!” 





answered Aunt Jane, laying down her 
knitting, and looking at the tired face 
before her. ‘I do doubt very much if the 
Lord sent you all the work that you have 


part that tired you the most; and now you 
are laying it to the Lord’s sending.” 
‘“*Well, I never!” exclaimed Eliza, sit- 


her arms fall from the apron in which she 





had wound them for support—*Well, I 
and her voice was full of | 


| indignant protest. 





| able to call Mary's dress old-fashioned, 


| by Mrs. Simpson, the Lord's work. I 


*"Now, Eliza, don’t be angry with me | 
without a cause. You are a just woman, | 
and I want you to listen to what I have to | 
say. I want you to go over the work of 
to-day. What first?” 

‘First, I got breakfast,” said Eliza, who 
was a just woman, and ready to listen to | 
reason; ‘then I cleared up, and got the | 
children off to school.” 

“The Lord’s work, sure enough,” 
Aunt Jane. 

“After that, I made my cake for to- 
morrow. Well, what of that?” as Aunt 
Jane gently shook her head. 

‘*How many kinds, Eliza?’ 

“Six. But what of it?” 

“Why six? Would not two, or at the 
most three, have been enough, with all 
the other things you are going to have?” 

‘*Mrs. Simpson had six at her tea-party, 
and I’m not going to be outdone by her,’’ 
said Eliza. 

Again Aunt Jane shook her head; but 
her time was not yet. 

‘Then it was time to get dinner and 
clear that up; and after that, I had the 
trimming to rip off Mary’s dress. ‘hat 
took me till supper time, and I have 
been ever since sewing it on again; and 
my eyes ache like the toothache, and I’m 
so beat out that [ sha’n’t get to sleep for 
hours after I go to bed.” 

‘“*And so will not get half the rest you 
will need for all that extra work to- 
morrow. But why could not that dress 
have done as it was? I thought it very 
neat and pretty.” 

“Well, | thought so myself until I saw 
Abby Smith's new one, and then I saw 
that the trimming was put on in an old 
fashioned way, and I wasn’t going to have 
Mary look old-style to-morrow, just 
because ‘her mother was too lazy to do a 
little sewing.” 

‘And you call that the Lord's work! 
Well, I don’t. Now, Eliza, I'm going to 
have my say, and you mustn‘t interrupt 
me till lam done. I don’t call spending 
your precious time and strength making 
six kinds of cake when two would answer 
as well, for the sake of not being outdone 


said | 


don’t call straining your eyes and using | 
up two hours, when you might have been 
resting, in taking oft and putting on trim- 
ming, so that some silly girl might not be 





the Lord’s work; if for no other reason 


than because it made you nervous and un- 


reasonable, so that you spoke sharply to | 
John and sent Mary to bed crying. Shall 
I tell you what I heard your little girls 
saying just now as | sat in my room? 

* ‘Oh! said Kitty, ‘1 wish mamma would 


| take us on her lap and kiss us once in a 


while, like Mollie’s mother.” 

***So do I,’ said Ella; ‘but mother is | 
always so busy, you know, Kitty; she | 
doesn’t have time.’ 

“I tell you, Eliza, it made my heart 
ache to think how you are neglecting 
some of the Lord’s work for the sake of 
that which you have made. One part of 
the work which the Lord has given you 
is the care of your health; for how can 
you be what you might be, what you 
ought to be to your family, if you are , 
always tired and nervous? What does 
Mary care that the trimming is sewed on 


| her dress in the newest style, when her 


mother has broken her heart with sharp, 
unloving words? What is it to your little 
children that your table is loaded with 
cake, if you are always too busy to hold | 


| them in your lap, or to give them a loving 


| kiss? 


If necessary—which it never will | 


| be—let the dust lie thick on your furni- | 


| ture, rather than have your children grow | 
| up without a mother! 


You need not open 


your eyes. You are an excellent house- 


' 
| keeper, but not much of a mother yet, 


“If it really is the Lord's work,” said | 


Aunt Jane. 


‘*Now what do you mean by that, Aunt | 


Jane? It seems as if, by your tone, you 
doubted whether He does send it.” 


Eliza. And now I don’t want you to 
speak one word or answer me for ten min- 
utes by theclock. You are awfully angry 
now, but when you have thought over 
what I have said for that time, you won't 
do an; thing but thank me; for you're a 
just woman, Eliza, and you are going to 
be one of the best mothers the Lord ever 
made, after to-night.” 

The ten minutes were not quite up when 
Eliza rose and left the room. Silently she 
entered her daughters’ bedroom. All was 
quiet ; but when she came to the bedside, 
she heard a little sob. In a moment she | 
was on her knees beside the bed, and Mary | 
was gathered in her mother’s arms as she 
never had been since she ceuld walk alone. 


| What passed between them, they only 
“Well, Eliza, to tell the truth, I do,” | knew; but if any more tears were shed in 


| has passed the Virginia Legislature. 


| Feb. 3. 


; ment and society would be subverted. 


| Commonwealth. The cry had been raised, 


| down, he wanted it to go down in the least 
| objectionable form. There wasno necessity 


| had died in vain, if it were true, as con- 


the little room that night, they were tears 
of joy. The little girls were fast asleep 
in each other’s arms, and did not feel the 
longed-for kisses, but they would to-mor- 
row. 

Aunt Jane had fallen into a gentle doze 
when Eliza returned, but started broad 
awake to find her standing at her side. 

‘“*Aunt Jane,” she said, ‘you said some 
pretty severe things to me, but not too 
severe. I was in a desperate way, and 
needed desperate remedies. You were 
right; I thank you from my heart. Good- 
night.” 

For some time Aunt Jane sat with her 
hands folded, her lips moving as though 
in prayer. 

“It seemed as though the Lord had laid 
it on me to do it,”’ she murmured finally, 


| and I did not dare shirk it, though it 


was desperately hard to do; and now I 
can never be thankful enough that I did!” 
—American Messenger. 
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VIRGINIA WOMEN MAY NOT PRACTISE 
LA 


The bifl to allow women to practise law 
It 
came up for discussion in the Senate on 
The Richmond Dispatch of Feb. 
4 says: 


The ladies again thronged the Senate 
chamber yesterday, the attraction being 
the discussion of the bill to allow females 
as well as males to practise law in the 
courts of the Commonwealth. 

At 1 o’clock Mr. Hurt called up the bill 
as the special order. Indeed, this 
move was necessary, as it was evident that 
the Senate could not have quiet for the 
disposition of routine work until the meas- 
ure was gotten rid of. 

Mr. Peters offered an amendment, which 
was agreed to, inserting the words ‘‘wom- 
en” and ‘*men”™ in the places of ‘*females” 
and ‘*males.” 
¢ Mr. Flood moved to amend by providing 
that the provisions of the act should not 
apply to women with children under four- 
teen years of age. 

Mr. Peters opposed Mr. Flood’s amend- 
ment, but addressed himself particularly 
to the bill on its merits, for he considered, 
he said, that the »mendment was offered 
in pleasantry. He had opposed the women 
doctors’ bill, but would vote for the 
measure before the Senate. Had the wom- 
en doctors’ bill been merely to allow wom- 
en to practise medicine, he would have 
voted for it. His objection was that it 
proposed to force the asylum boards to 
— female physicians. He heartily 
championed the opening of all proper 
channels for the exercise of woman’s 
energy and talents, although he believed 
there was a popular sentiment against it 
among the women themselves. Away 
back in the district he represents, a woman 
could keep a bar, keep a hotel, be a mer- 
chant, but the anomaly existed of raising 
a barrier between her and the courts. ‘This 
he regarded as a reflection on the bar. He 
would deplore the day, he said, when 
women would come into the courts under 
the conditions described in Dr. Parker's 
pamphlet. When that day came, govern- 


But did the Senate suppose that women 
would practise under such conditions? No; 
popular sentiment would frown it down. 
The woman did not derive her instincts 
from the rights conferred on her by the 
statute-book. They were derived from 
inside conditions of refinement. As for 
women’s intellect, who dared question it? 
Hud not England made more progress 
under Elizabeth and Victoria than during 
any other periods? He believed that 
women were as well endowed to practise 
law as nine-tenths of the lawyers in the 


‘Save us from the Goths and Vandals of 
the North!** No man cherished our tradi- 
tions more than he did. But with the 
downfall of slavery—with the going down 
of that flag at Appomattox—the social 
fabric of the South was crushed. Whatever 
may be said of slavery, under its black 
shadow were reared the finest women that 
ever graced the earth. The master walked 
the earth a king, the mistress a queen, and 
the children princes. It was an era of 
caste, but an era of glory. Eminent 
Northern authorities had confessed this. 
But when the war came and our forces 
were shattered, the whole status of society 
was changed, and new demands upon wo- 
men were made. The effort of Mr. Peters 
was strong and earnest. 

Mr. Flood spoke to his amendment. He 
regarded the measure as one of the most 
pernicious and subversiv+ evér brought 
before this body. He offered the amend- 
ment, not because he was in favor of the 
bill in any form, but because, if our Anglo- 
Saxon civilization of Virginia was to go 


for the measure. The advocates of it had 
advanced no argument bearing on its 
necessity. It had been said that no wo- 
man lawyer had absconded with her 
client’s money. That might be true, but 
what would be the result of throwing the 
doors wide open? The bar of Virginia 
was not immaculate, he admitted, but as 
a rule the profession would compare 
favorably with any other profession. He 
regarded the law as calculated to do more 
to take away the refinement of woman 
than any other professional field. He had 
heard of but one woman in all the Com- 
monwealth who was knocking at the doors 
of the courts. He would feel that the men 
who made the last charge at Appomattox 


tended by the Senator from Henry, that 
the social fabric was shattered. Our 
civilization would produce race and social 
conditions as grand as had ever obtained. 
How long after the bill passed would it be 
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lation’ There would soon be in the State 
a progressive woman's party wantin 
political position. It had been oneal 
that woman would be socarried away with 
her profession that she would not marry. 
‘The bill would spoil woman for the sphere 
God placed her in, and not make a particu- 
larly good lawyer of her. 

Mr. Tyler said that, owing to the fact 
that he had antagonized the women 
doctors’ bill, he felt that he ought to make 
an explanation. He heartily favored this 
bill, and wished to strike from woman's 
hands any manacle that would prevent 
her from entering any honorable field. He 
believed the entrance of woman into any 
field would elevate it. He believed her 
entrance into the legal profession would 
prevent many objectionable scenes from 
being enacted in the court-house. As a 
bachelor of law, he was ready to open his 
arms to womankind. 

Mr. Blackstone championed the bill. 
He would never believe, with the senator 
from Henry, that the time would come 
when being a Virgin'an would not be a 
distinction, or when the people of the 
United States would be homogeneous. He 


| did not believe that they would ever be 


| homogeneous. 





before women would be on the stump and 
knocking at the door of the halls of legis- | 


He was perfectly willing 
to trust to the instincts of woman to 
keep her in place in the court-room or any- 
where else. He had no sympathy with 
the contention that our ancient civilization 
was broken down. He honestly and sin- 
cerely hoped that the Senate of Virginia 
would pass the bill, and give women all 
the privileges men enjoyed in the matter 
of the practice of law. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Blackstone's 
speech, Mr. Flood’s amendment was voted 
down, and on motion of Mr. Watson, the 
bill was made the special order for Feb. 4. 

During the discussion Mrs. Annie Smith, 
of Danville, at whose instance the bill 
was introduced, occupied the seat of Sena- 
tor Hurt. 

On Feb. 4, discussion on the bill was 
resumed in the Senate, and continued an 
hour and forty minutes. It was then sent 
to keep company with the women doctors’ 
bill. As was the case on the day before, 
the Senate chamber and gallery were pretty 
well crowded with ladies. 

Mr. Marshall opened the discussion. 
He said he was of the earth earthy, and 
hoped to be of the heavens heavenly. 
If his hearers had ever passed a graveyard 
in the night when the spooks were holding 
high carnival, or been in arailroad collison 
when the men ran away and left the 
women to perish, they would sympathize 
with him. He had been in a catastrophe 
in this *‘asylum” last week, when he went 
down, in company with other senators, in 
the defeat of the female physicians’ act. 
Mr. Marshal] made a humorous allusion to 
all the senators who had spoken on the 
female physicians’ bill, and described the 
funeral of the senator from Mecklenburg 
which followed. Continuing, he said, 
while he believed the sphere of woman 
should be confined to her domestic duties, 
last week he took a departure. He was 
surprised that some of those who opposed 
the female doctors’ bill now advocated the 
female lawyer. He was also surprised 
that some who advvcated the female doctor 
opposed the female lawyer. Here hemade 
another digression and described in a most 
laughable manner the costume of Senator 
Flood in the saraband. One of the sena- 
tors had prayed to be delivered from the 
Goths and Vandals. When Attila and 
his gang swept down, the Roman Senate 
was in session. Let us imagine that the 
Roman Senate is in“ session now. This 
bill provided for an innovation on our 
social customs. The argument that wom- 
en had to earn a living was no argument 
at all. This condition existed 500 years 
ago, and would not exist 500 years hence. 
He seriously doubted the wisdom of the 
experiment. It had been advanced that 
under Victoria England had made her most 
rapid strides. This was true; but, while 
Victoria had visited every hospital in Eng- 
land, she had never entered the portals of 
the Court of King’s Bench. Richmond 
was one of the most orderly cities in the 
Union, but it would be a monstrosity to 
have women practise in the Police Court. 
In the court matters are tried upon stone 
cold facts. not upon sentiment, as is un- 
fortunately too much the case in the 
Senate. They were tried upon testimony 
which women should not hear. Mr. Mar- 
shall paid a beautiful tribute to woman‘s 
intellect and to her attainments in litera- 
ture, but there was not a legal thesis 
penned by woman, he added, in existence 
to-day. In conclusion, he said he could 
account for one of the pictures the Senator 
from Appomattox (Mr. Flood) had drawn, 
as he had caught him in the Bridge of 
Sighs, between the Exchange and Ballard, 
aweetly singing a ter-months-old baby to 
sleep. {Laughter ana applause. } 

Mr. Stubbs said he wanted to appear 
consistent in every vote he gave in the 
Senate. A few days ago the question 
before the body was whether female 
physicians should be forced on the asylum 
boards. Now, the direct question pre- 
sentgyl was whether women should be 
allowed to practise law in the State. He 
opposed the female doctors’ bill, and he 
was totally opposed to the present bill. 
The same reasons, he contended, which he 
had advanced against the female doctors’ 
bill applied in opposition to the female 
lawyers’ bill. Mr. Stubbs strongly antag- 
onized the position of Mr. Peters that the 
social fabric of Virginia went down at 
Appomattox Cour-house. He _ believed 
April 9, 1865, added another stone to the 
S:ate’s social fabric. He hoped the Senate 
would not pass the bill. 

Mr. Harrison said he was one of those 
on the committee who agreed to report 
the bill favorably. The bachelors were 
exceedingly anxious to meddle with femi- 
nine affairs. ‘The bill was a wise one, and 
he did not think the Senate should allow 
the bachelors to use it to forward their 
interest. He put against the picture the 
opposing members of the Senate had 
drawn of the female lawyer, the picture 
arawn of Portia by Shakespeare, and 
quoted at length from the scene in which 
she pleads ‘The type of justice, he said, 





.was a woman with blinded eyes holding 


the scales of justice. The proposition 
was not to compel women to practise law, 
but to welcome them to the profession. 
There was a serious question involved in 
this matter. The reasons given for it by 
Mrs. Smith, for whose benefit the bill wag 
framed, were so satisfactory that the com- 
mittee reported it favorably. 

Mr. Little opposed the bill. His posi- 
tion, he said, had the merit of consistency, 
He voted against the bill in committee 
and on the floor of the Senate when it was 
before the body last session. Mr. Little 
then quoted the records of some of the 
senators on the bill, and gave a thrust at 
Senator Peters, who, he said, not only did 
not advocate the bill last session, but after 
the fight was over got a three days’ leave 
of absence. Continuing, Mr. Little 
affirmed that the women of Virginia did 
not want to practise law, but if they did 
it was the duty of the Senate to save them 
from running after this false idol. It was 
as much their duty to do this as to pre- 
vent a woman from cutting her throat, 
As to the argument that none but the best 
women would practise, so much more was 
the reason that they should keep out of 
the profession and in the proper sphere— 
in the sphere God had placed them. But 
there was a still more serious side to the 
question, Mr. Little declared. ‘That was 
the abrogation by woman of her natural 
functions and its effects upon our Anglo- 
Saxon civilization and the constitution of 
the family. He combated vigorously the 
position that the social fabric of Virginia 
had been subverted at Appomattox. ‘lhe 
women of Virginia and the South had 
been queens before the war; they had 
been queens ever since, and never by his 
vote should they be otherwise. What 
was it, he asked, that had linked century 
to century in our civilization and perpet- 
uated our social fabric since the days of 
the Cavalier? It was the influence of our 
women in their domestic sphere as wife 
and mother. It was the influence of 
woman that radiated through proper chan- 
nels from the home and the fireside that 
controlled the religious and financial, the 
business and the political world. At- 
tempt to exert that influence directly and 
unnaturally, and it would lose its potency 
and prove a subversive agency. ‘The 
hand that rocks the cradle is the hand 
that rules the world,” but that hand had 
no proper place in a legal combat. ‘The 
bill, he considered, struck at the very base 
of the social fabric. It was interwoven 
with a great question of sociology, and 
logically with the question of political 
economy. If it were sentiment to revere 
the woman and the social conditions of 
the past, the Senate might write him 
down as a sentimentalist. We wanted 
women for a higher and better and nobler 
and purer realm than the bar. Mr. Little 
drew a Jaughable picture of a wife and 
mother coming home after a day spent 
in court arguing a case at the expense of 
her household duties and her duties to 
her husband and babies. Mr. Little 
closed his speech by warning the senators 
who championed the bill that they had 
their arms around the temple of our social 
fabric, and that if they pulled it down they 
also would be crushed beneath its ruins. 

Mr. Gordon spoke briefly in favor of 
the bill, taking the position that so long 
as its opponents sat quietly by and saw 
women engaged in manual, if not menial, 
labor, it was inconsistent to make chival- 
ric speeches. 

Mr. Watson opposed the bill as unwise 
and contrary to our social and religious 
policy. 

Mr. Sands said it was a rule of the Sen- 
ate that no member should vote on a ques- 
tion in which he was interested. He 
desired to know if the bachelors and law- 
yers could vote on this question. This 
caused a ripple of laughter throughout 
the chamber, and the lieutenant-governor 
said the gentleman from Henrico could 
not be excused from voting on the plea 
set up. 

At 2.40 the vote was taken on the en- 
grossment of the bill, and the Senate 
refused to order it to its engrossment by 
a vote of—ayes, 9; noes, 18. This kills 
the measure. The reason a larger vote 
does not appear is that a number of sena- 
te-s were paired. 

—~@e——__—_ 

Mrs. Celia P. Woolley, author of “A 
Girl Graduate,” will soon publish through 
the Riverside Press a new story, ‘‘Roger 
Hunt,” which depicts forcibly the evils 
resulting from inconsiderate marriage, 





aggravated by selfishness. 


Is more especially than any other a hereditary 
disease, and for this simple reason: Arising 
from impv~? and insufficient blood, the dis- 
ease locates itself in the lymphatics, which 
are composed of white tissues; there is a 
period of fcetal life when the whole body con- 
’ sists of white tissues, and 
Hood’s therefore the unborn child is 
Sarsapa- especially susceptible to this 
dreadful disease. But there 
rilla is a potent remedy for scrof- 
ala, whether hereditary or acquired. It is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which expels every trace 
of the disease and gives to the blood the 
quality and color of health. Get Hood’s. 
“* When my boy was two years 
old he was attacked and suf- Entirely 
fered along time with scrofula Cured 
sores. The physician at length 
told us to give him Hood's Sar- My Boy 
saparilla, which we did. Two bottles cured 
him. He is now 10 years old and has not had 
any sign of scrofula since. We recommend 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla to all our friends.” Mrs. 
&%. C. CLIPPER, 8 Kidder St., Cleveland, O. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla , 
Sold by all druggists. #1; six for $5. Prepared onl’ 
byC 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mapes, 


100 Doses One Dollaw 
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REV. FLORENCE E. KOLLOCE. 


On Sunday morning, Jan. 31, Rev. Flor- 
ence E. Kollock preached her farewell 
sermon at the First Universalist Church, 
Englewood, Il. 

There was a large congregation, and 
the services were of an unusually impres- 
sive character. After a short but forcible 
sermon, twenty persons were received 
into church membership. Four children 
were also christened. 

‘This service closed a pastorate of nearly 
thirteen years’ service, during which the 
society has grown from a handful of peo- 
ple, unable to sustain a pastor by them- 
selves, to a large congregation which 
wields an influence in its community, and 
stands for strength and union in social, 
religious and philanthropic work. It held 
its services first in a hall, until it was 
strong enough to build a pretty church. 
This it outgrew in eight years, and erected 
a handsome edifice. A mission service 
and Sunday school are carried on in addi- 
tion to the main church work. 

During her sixteen years’ service in the 
Universalist church, Miss Kollock has 
been unselfish, helpful and inspiring to 
all with whom she came in contact. She 
has given largely of herself, and her 
individual growth has kept pace with her 
giving: She has lived as well as preached 
the gospel of good health, having missed 
but one service on account of sickness. 
An abounding vitality, physical, mental 
and spiritual, has aided in the triumph 
she has won despite the prejudice against 
women in the ministry. 

‘To the members of her congregation she 
has been a beloved friend, sharing their 
joys and sorrows, ever ready with words 
of sympathy and cheer. So strong was 
their confidence in her judgment that they 
unanimously intrusted her with tho deli- 
cate task of selecting her own successor. 

In the practical interests of her commu- 
nity she has borne well her part, and she 
has lent a willing hand in the various 
educational, philanthropic and reform 
movements carried on by women in Chi- 
cago, including the effort to secure school 
and full suffrage for women. 

On Monday afternoon and evening, Feb. 
6, two charming receptions were tendered 
Miss Kollock, with innumerable appre. 
ciative words and good wishes. From 
the parish, the Aid Society, the young 
people, the King’s Daughters, and many 
others, came numerous gifts, ere she left, 
of gold and silver, of useful articles, and 
of dainty bits for remembrance. 

Miss Kollock sailed from New York 
Saturday before last, on the Aurania, for 
Liverpool. On her arrival in England she 
will enter Newnham College at Cambridge 
fora year’s study. InJune, witha party of 
friends, she will make the tour of the con- 
tinent, and, if possible, will visit Egypt 
and go down the Nile. She expects to 
spend a good deal of time in London 
investigating educational and humanita- 
rian work. She will return to Chicago in 
September, 1893, to attend the religious 
congress of the World’s Fair. F. M. A. 
+e 


HOW SCHOOL SUFFRAGE CAME TO THE 
WOMEN OF KANSAS. 





But few words are used in that section 
of the Kansas Constitution which gives 
women the right to vote at school elec- 
tions: 

“The Legislature, in providing for the forma- 
tion and regulation of schools, shall make no 
distinction between the right of males and fe- 
males.”’ 

As usual, it was merely a slice from the 
whole loaf for which the women asked. 
In that Wyandotte Constitutional Conven- 
tion, formed of men almost all of whom 
had made for themselves places in the his- 
tory of the State, or who reached fame 








school suffrage for women dates back to 
the birth of Kansas into the Union. 

For a third of a century, the women of 
Kansas have been faithful over the one 
thing which our law-makers saw fit to 
give them, and, though some have been 
neglectful of their duty, many who keep 
faith are warranted in asking the ‘‘fulfil- 
ling of the whole law”—that they be made 
rulers over many things. ‘They say that, 
having never disgraced themselves in ex- 
ercising the rights already in their posses- 
sion, they will not cause the heavens to 
fall upon the State, or the earth to open 
to swallow it up, if they are given full 
suffrage. 

MAY BELLEVILLE-BROWN. 

Salina, Kansas. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


LITTLE YELLOW-WING. 


‘The brook! the brook! let us go to 
the brook,” cried Willie and his cousins, 
George and Eddy, as they looked from a 
window after a storm, and saw the over- 
flowed banks of a small stream. Thick 
shoes and a cloak were brought for Lizzie, 
and she walked by her father’s side, while 
the boys ran shouting and jumping before 
them. 

They found the brook changed indeed 
by the rain. A few days before they had 
built a dam across it, which made a pretty 
waterfall; but now it was all swept away, 
and the brook was no longer a narrow 
stream, but had spread out wide, and ran 
furiously over the stones. 

While the boys were running after chips 
of wood which they threw into the water 
for boats, the father, who stood with 
Lizzie under a tree, saw something move 
near his feet, and picked up a poor, half- 
drowned bird. Lizzie called her brother 
and cousins, and they all looked sorrow- 
fully at the bird, and said, ‘‘Poor fellow! 
poor fellow!” and begged to take him to 
the house, for he shook with cold, and 
seemed to be dying. He was laid in 
Lizzie’s hand ; she gently covered him, and 
carried him home to her mother. ‘The 
little creature was dried and warmed, and 
his feathers, which when wet did not hide 
his body, spread out and covered him with 
a thick plumage. 

“Is it really the same bird?” asked 
Lizzie. “Oh, I am so glad papa found 
him !” 

“See,” said Eddy, ‘‘the bright yellow 
on his brown wings! Let us name him 
Yellow-wing.” 

Crumbs of bread were offered to him, 
but he would not eat, and cried, ‘*Peep, 
peep,” long after he was laid in a warm 
basket. 

The next morning Yellow-wing looked 
quite lively, and no longer cried, ‘‘Peep, 
peep,” but cheerfully sang, ‘*Chirp, chirp.” 

“He is a yellow-bird,” said George, 
‘‘and when he is older he will be as pretty 
as a canary.” 

Willie looked at his mother, and his 
eyes seemed to say, ‘‘May I keep him?” 

She answered, ‘‘No, my son, it would 
be cruel to take him from the green trees 
and fields, for 

** *How pleasant the life of a bird must be, 

Living in love in a leafy tree!’’’ 

“T know,” said Willie, ‘that I should 
not like to be shut up in acage; but what 
shall we do with him?” 

‘He cannot fly, poor fellow,” said Liz- 
zie; **we must keep him until he can fly.” 

Eddy told of a nest in the barn, and 
Yellow-wing might be squeezed in among 
those young ones. 

“But,” said George, ‘tthe nest in the 
barn belongs to a swallow, who will not 
like to have a yellow-bird among her little 
ones.” 





204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 
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and Paints which stain 
the hands, injure the iron, and burn off. 

The Rising Sun_ Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
less, Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin 
or glass package with every purchase. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


The only Regular Medical College in New | 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES, 


COLLECE OF | 


Physicians: Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Next term commences Oct. 7th, 1891. Send fora 
Circular or Catalogue. | 
| 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, | 
| 
| 


74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 


N. College Ave. and 2Ist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


The winter session opens October Ist, 1891. Three 
years’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
Quizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer every 
opportunity for the medical student. The Hospitals 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dan. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE : 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 


SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 1892. 
Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, Labo- 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruciion. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 
and information apply te 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., DEAN, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 


Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 


CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY, 


Especially those diseases which disturb the nervous 
system. Room 44 has been conveniently arranged for | 
giving ELECTRICAL and VAPOR BATHS, | 
simple or medicated, as the case may rec uire, after a 
thorough diagnosis of the patient’s disease (using 
Conant’s Cabinet). During 20 years’ practice she has 
found no one treatment, when judiciously given, } 
equal to these baths for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, or 
Obesity. The Doctor is largely Electric in her prac- | 
tice; also a thorough Medical Electrician. 

Advice given and remedies sent to patients out of | 
town. Office Hours, 9 to 4 daily, Thursdays ex- | 
cepted. Take elevator. 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF | 
| 








SOLE 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 





A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and 
in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.’’ We manufacture 
PADDING or STUFFING for all purposes, and 
where shape and softness are desired, it is superior 
to all other material. 

KNITTED STAIR PADS when dusty can be 


shaken without displacing any part, and are 
adjustable to winding stairs. 
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DANCER 


Nails that will 
Split, Sliver, Break, 


will seriously lame your 
horse by piercing the 
tender part of the foot, 
or by tearing the hoof. 
Such Nails are used by 
some blacksmiths be- 
cause they cost a little 
less than hand-made or 
Putnam Nails. They 
are NOT Forged Nails, 
as some unscrupulous 
dealers falsely claim, but 
are cold-rolled, pressed, 
cut or sheared. When 
iron is treated in this 
manner the fibres are 
separated, and, being 
driven into the hard hoof, 
is likely to split, sliver 
or break. 








This Charmin 


Colored Lithograph, size a1 x 1 
Blacksmiths in your town, with the names of 
in stamps for postage and packing. Address the PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Mass. 


THESE ARE THE NAILS THAT LAME AND KILL YOUR HORSES. 


PNK 


Taken from Horses’ Hoofs in San Francisco, Cal.; St. Louts, Mo.; Chicago, I1.; Providence, R. I. 





SAFETY 


Putnam Nails 
are absolutely safe. 





The only Horseshoe 
Nail in the world that is 
Hot-Forged and Ham- 
mer-Pointed, precisely 
like those made by hand. 
They cannot split, sliver 
or break. tron rods are 
heated to welding-point, 
then drawn under four 
hammers, and each nail 
forged separately, as in 
the old-fashioned hand 
process. Afterward they 
are polished and ham- 
mer-pointed, completing 
a firm, stiff nail, with all 
the fibres of iron com- 
pact. Seven Tons of 
Nails are made every 
day, and sent to all parts 
of the world. 


THE FAIRVAmn ne THORN. °.//"/)))) 


Picture FREE. 
rice $2.00, or SENT FREE for the names of 
orseshoe Nails they use. Inclose ro cts. 


inches. 
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Dish Washer 


— Machine ever invented for the house- 

So hold, and the only one in daily use in 

r - hundreds of homes. The only one that 

is guaranteed to do its work perfectly. 
It truly merits the name, 


THE KITCHEN QUEEN. 


No home complete to-day without this 
Queen. Full descriptive circulars, testi- 
monials, prices; also $1,000 in Gold 
offer, sent free on application. If no 
agent in your locality, send for special 
offer. Give your address in full. 


Address 


THE STEVENS DISH WASH- 
ING MACHINE CO., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
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TUTTLE’S ELIXIR ! 


THE GREAT CURE FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


$100 reward, if not cured, for every case of colic, contracted and knotted 
cords, curbs, splint, shoe-Doils when first started, and callous of ali kinds. 
Never fils t + relleve spayins, ringbone, cockle joints. TUTTLE’s FAY - 
ILY ELIXIR cures rheumatism, cholera morbus, diarrhea. Sample bot- 
tle free to any address with three two-cent stau ps. Send for circular. 
BRISTOL, CONN., Feb. 19, 1891. 
Dr. 8. A, TUTTLE, EsqQ., Dear Sir:—I have used your E‘ixir in my barn 
fora year, The first thing I used it fo was a curb, and it took it offclean 
as a whistle, aud did not take off thu Ra . Ihave been using it on my horse 
on the hip for a sprain, and it has to au sppaeoeneee cured bim. e has 
oeen lame for some time, as you know, and when you came and saw him 
you eaid it was in tne muscles of his hip, and we have put it on as directed, 
and the trouble has gone, I drove him yesterday and to-day, and he does 
not show any lameness. It ‘s the most wonderful Jiniment I ever saw. 
You can refer any party to me and I will answer any inquirers that come. 
It was in our local papers about the horse being cured, and a great man 
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INDIANAPOLIS WOMAN’S COUNCIL. 


Editors Woman"s Journal: 

The readers of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
will doubtless remember an account of 
the attempt to form a local Woman's 
Council in Indianapolis. ‘The proposition 
was received with so much favor that, as 
was stated in the former letter, a commit- 
tee was appointed to make a report of the 


first meeting and draw up a constitution. | 


The committee prepared such a report and 
sent it, together with a proposed constitu- 


tion, to every society one month before | 


the date of the second meeting, that it 
might be fully discussed in each organiza- 
tion. 

The second meeting was called by Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall, chairman of the con- 
stitution committee, for Feb. 1. A large 
number of clubs, in answer to the letter 
sent by the committee, had already joined 
the Council; others joined at the meeting, 
and a few delegates were present to hear 
further discussion and to make reports to 
their societies before formally becoming 
members of the Council. 

Mrs. Mary I. Jenckes, president of the 
Fortnightly Literary Club, was made 
chairman pro tem. of the meeting, and Mrs. 
Mary Coburn, secretary. Mrs. Jenckes 
called the meeting to order, and after 
hearing the roll-call of the societies, stated 
the real object of the meeting, i. ¢., the 
adoption of a constitution and the election 
of officers. She also stated that only the 
delegates from organizations which were 
then enrolled as members of the Council 
could vote upon these questions. 








Mrs. Sewall, as chairman of the consti- | 


tution committee, was called upon for her 
report. 


THE WOMAN’S 








Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking Powder. 
all in leavening strength.—Latest U. S. Govern 
ment Food Report. 


Highest of 





all denominations, though the minister 
(Unitarian) of the old historic Stone 
Temple (the church where John Hancock 
was baptized and his father preached) is 
to be perpetually the chairman. Thus 
the women of Quincy can, by the terms of 
the will, have no direct share in molding 
the new school for girls. But some women 
who have felt especially interested have 
recently held two meetings which have 
resulted in the formation of a numerous 
“eommittee of women interested in the 
proposed Woodward School.” (By the 
way. the will refers to it as a Female In- 
stitute, but does not expressly decree this 
title, and it is one of the signs of the times 


| that the expression is already antiquated 


The delegates present were fur- | 


nished with printed copies of the proposed | 


constitution, such as had been sent by the 
committee to the societies before 
_ meeting. They were thus enabled to keep 
each point clearly in view during the dis- 
cussion. The constitution had been made 
to harmonize with that of the National 
Council, and so acceptable had been the 
work of the committee that, with but a 
very slight alteration, it was unanimously 
adopted. Mrs. Sewall and her committee 
received the warmest praise for having 
realized so nearly the needs of this new 
organization. 

‘he Council then proceeded to elect offi- 


serve until April, 1893. Mrs. Sewall was 
at once nominated for president, with no 
opposing candidate, and would have been 


the | 


and is not likely to be adopted. ‘The 
intention of the committee of women is to 
keep in communication with the board of 
managers, to ask the privilege of examin- 


ing proposed plans, both for buildings 
and curriculum, to visit some similar 


institutions, and, possibly, from thought 


| and knowledge widened thus, and in other 


ways, eventually to offer some sugges- 
tions for the benefit of the girls whose 
future lives will be so much influencea by 
this school. 

Another bequest of much more interest, 
in the same neighborhood, is the recent 
one by Mrs. Sarah W.Glover, of Braintree, 


| to the ‘fhayer Academy of that place, of 
cers for the ensuing year, who were to | 


elected by acclamation, but declined on | 


account of her other work, since, as presi- 
dent of the National Council, her duties 
were already heavy. In her stead, she 
nominated Mrs. Margaret D. Chislett, who 
was unanimously elected president. The 
other officers are: Mrs. Mary Coburn, cor- 


responding secretary ; Miss Julia Harrison | 


Moore, recording secretary, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Marmon, treasurer. 

‘The Council starts under the most favor- 
able auspices, and much good is expected 
as a result. Its object, as stated in its 
constitution, is: ‘Io bring the various 
associations of women in Indianapolis 
into an organic union,” and that this 
object is in a fair way to be realized may 
be conjectured from the fact that almost 
every possible form of organization has 
joined, from the Laundry Girls’ Union, a 
small society composed of working women 
and girls, to the Propylzeum Association, 
which numbers over four hundred of the 
best known and wealthiest women in 
Indianapolis. 

The first meeting in November was en- 
thusiastic, but the meeting of February 1 
proved the realstrength of this enthusiasm. 
It is the intention of the Council to hold 
a grand mass meeting once a year, when 
there will be appropriate exercises, and a 
summary of the year’s work will be laid 
before the Council. It is the universal 
opinion that too much cannot be expected 


| tion at 7 P. M., dinner 


a property still larger than the Woodward 
Fund, for the purpose of building and 
endowing a gymnasium and a laboratory. 
Thayer Academy is entirely co-educa- 
tional, but the girls in attendance con- 
siderably outnumber the boys. It was 
founded by Gen. Thayer of the regular 
army, but has nothing of the military 
about it. It provides good general and 
special courses, besides fitting for college 
and the Institute of Technology. ‘The 
head master, Prof. Sewall, formerly Greek 
professor at Bowdoin, is one of the best 
men and ablest teachers in the State. He 
is ably assisted by graduates of Harvard 
and of German universities, and by Miss 
Anna B. Thompson, who has charge of 
the English and history. Miss Thompson 
is a woman of wonderful energy and 
great acquirements, who spends most of 
her summers in study abroad, and who has 
inspired many of her pupiis with a true 
zeal for knowledge. The great needs of 
the school are the gymnasium and labora- 
tories for which the Glover bequest pro- 
vides. A. A.C. 
ee 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





RoxsBury.—tThe second annual banquet 
of the Roxbury League will be held at the 


Thorndike, Feb. 25. There will be a recep- 
at 8, followed by 


| short speeches, music and recitations. 


from such united effort, and the highest | 


ideals are entertained of its lasting and 
far-reaching effect. 
JULIA HARRISON MOORE. 
Indianapolis, Feb. 2, 1892. 
or 


TWO BEQUESTS FOR THE EDUCATION 
OF GIRL 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Within two years the city of Quincy, 
Mass., will have added to its educational 
opportunities a well-endowed institute 
for the education of girls. More than 
twenty years ago, by the will of Dr. 
Ebenezer Woodward, a highly esteemed 
physician of Quincy, there was left to 
the town for this purpose a property 


which has since been accumulating until | 


it reaches about three hundred thousand 
dollars. 

The will is very strictly worded. Its 
benefi’s are exclusively for girls born in 
Quincy, and the plan of instruction must 
be an extensive one, including ‘‘ornament- 
al as well as useful branches.” Certain 


Among the invited guests are Prof. Albert 
T. Free, of Yankton College, 8. D., Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, H. B. Blackwell, Mrs. Ednah 
D. Cheney, Representatives Benjamin F. 
Brown and John H. Norton, and Senator 
William H. West. Mrs. H. A. Burr will 
preside, and Miss L. M. Peabody will 
officiate as toastmistress. ‘lhe committee 
of arrangements will endeavor to make 
this occasion even more enjoyable than 
the first annual dinner, which occurred 
last year, when the pretty Thorndike 
parlors and dining-room were filled with 
a genial mers of ladies and gentlemen. 
Tickets, $1.00, are now ready, and may 
be had of the chairman of the committee, 
Mrs. S. E. D. Currier, 2 Cedar Street, 
Roxbury, Miss L. M. Peabody or Mrs. 
Burr. The number is limited. A few can 
be supplied to friends outside the League, 
if applied for at once. H. A. B. 


SOMERVILLE. — The Woman’s Educa- 
tional Union and Suffrage League held its 
monthly meeting at the house of Mrs. 
M. P. Lowe, Feb. 3. After the election of 
officers, Miss Mason, the secretary, gave 
a report of a public meeting held in the 
interest of school suffrage. Mrs. M. B. 
Pitman reported attending the Executive 
Committee meeting of the Mass. W.S. A., 


| and stated that the Suffrage Fair at Horti- 


| able address of Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


| 


city officers are to aid in caring for its | 


property interests, the board of manage- | 


cultural Hall netted about $1,900, which 
was much needed to defray the expense 
of suffrage lectures and circulate leaflets. 
One of the most valuable leaflets was p 

e 
League then discussed questions in con- 
nection with the schools, and a half hour 
was occupied in reading a paper on the 
causes of wealth and poverty, and consid- 


ment being the clergymen of the city, of | ering how far the great inequalities of | 


JOURNAL: 





| 


| 








BOSTON, 


human life could be lessened. A petition 
for municipal suffrage was circulated. 
The meeting adjourned to the first Wedues- 
day in March. 


Concorp.—The League is quietly and 
steadily working. For a time la grippe 
had the floor. I am sorry so terrible an 
enemy of mankind is in the feminine gen- 
der, for we expect better things from that 
sex, especially in a woman suffrage camp 
But we have learned by past experien:e | 
that the female sex can be powerful 
obstructionists, even when woman's own 
liberty is at stake. This, we are willing 
to believe, is due to her early educa- 
tion, or lack of it, rather than to actual 
| transgression. We have faith to believe 
| the time is not far distant when all will 
| work together for perfect equality. Owing 
|to our disability from la grippe, the 
woman suffrage ‘petition was not circu- 
| lated. We trust our zeal will not be ques- 
tioned on this account, for I can testify 
it was never more ardent than at present. 
At our last meeting, one of our gentlemen 
members gave us a very interesting talk 
upon the duties of town officers, he having 
looked up the statutes. Some discoveries 
were made of the powers vested in the 
selectmen which were a surprise even to 
the gentleman himself. We expect soon | 
to begin our annual parlor lectures. 

A. Hl. B. 


WARREN.—The League proposes to hold 
a suffrage convention on Monday, March 
7. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Lucy 
Stone and Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick will be 
among the speakers. The friends of suf- 
frage in North Brookfield, Brookfield, 
West Brookfield, Warren, West Warren, | 
Wilbraham, Indian Orchard, Monson, New 
Braintree and Palmer should improve this | 
opportunity to help make that part of 
Worcester County wide awake and intel- 
ligent on this subject. 


+0 — 
EQUAL RIGHTS Fi FOR MOTHERS. 


Mary A. Greene, yr B., in the 
tauquan for February, says: 

‘In only five States has a mother any 
absolute legal right to the custody of her 
children. These are Lowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oregon and Washington, where 
both parents have equal rights in the 
matter. 

“In other States, a mother has no con- 
trol over her children, not even if driven 
from home by her husband's cruelty, 
unless she applies to the court for the 
custody. In other words, the father by 
right of fatherhood can claim his child, 
but motherhood is not enough; the court 
must be appealed to before the mother 
san have absolute right to her children. 
This injustice is so tangled with legal 
technicalities that it is hard to unravel 
the snarl; but since it has been done in 
five States, it can be done in others.” 


Chau- 








IT Is NOT WHAT WE SAY 
But what Hood’s Sarsaparilla does, that makes | 
it sell, and has given it such a firm and lasting 
hold upon the confidence of the people. The | 
voluntary statements of thousands of people | 
prove beyond question that this preparation | 
possesses wonderful medicinal power. 





Hood's Pills cure Constipation by restoring 
the peristaltic action of the alimentary canal. 
They are the best family cathartic. 

> 

GLone ‘THeatre.—*La Cigale,”’ by the Lillian 
Russell Opera Comique Company, has played | 
before immense audiences at the Globe during 
tae week. The opera is produced in the same 
spectacular manner as 'n New York. The plot 
deals with the fortunes of Marton, a young 
peasant girl of Bruges. Miss Russell finds full | 
opportunities for her distinguished abilities in 
the role of this peasant girl, who subsequently 
becomes a great operatic prima donna. Nature 
and art have combined to equip Miss Russell 
with graces and gifts. As a vocalist pure and 
simple, setting aside all the charms of person 
and the attractions incidental to toe magnificent | 
stage surroundings and elegant costumes, Miss 
Russell holds a foremost place in this country 
on the opera comiqre stage. The first matinee 
of the engagement will be given on Saturday 
and an extra matinee is announced for Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. 


~ - 

Ho.uis Street THEATRE.—**A Straight Tip” 
returns from a successful Western trip fora short 
engagement at the Hollis Street Theatre, begin- 
ning Monday. An entire new scene has been 
added to ‘‘A Straight Tip’’ since | wt seen in this 
city. A circus show is introduced. The com- 
pany includes Mr. James T. Powers, Mr. Peter 
Daly, Mr. John Sparks, the Clipper Quartette, 
Miss Emma Hanley and all the old favorites 
who have been a part of its success from the 
start. A matinee will be given on-Washington’s 
Birthday. 





SPECIAL NOTIC ES 


New England ade wow A 8 Club.—Monday, Feb. 
22, at 3.30 P. M., Prof. C.C. Everett will speak on 
** Buddhism.” 





Women’s Educational and Industrial Union. 
Sunday, Feb. 21, at 3 P. M., Mrs. E. B. Dietrick will 
speak on “Restriction of Immigration.” All wel 
come. 


Women’s Kest Tour Association—For circu- 
lars stating conditions of membership, and describ- 
ing hand-book for 1892, address, with 2-cent stamp, 
WoMEN’S Rest TOUR ASSOCIATION, 264 Boylston 
Stree t, , Boston, Mass. 





Wanted. —A fe w feeble- minded young ladies or 
irls to care for at her home, by a quiet, unmarried | 
ady. Address “A. H.’? WOMAN’S JOURNAL office, 

Boston, Mass. 


Superfiuous Hair, Moles and Warts, posi- 
tively destroyed by Electricity. A painless method. 
By Miss M. WALDkON, specialist. Consultation 
from 3to5 P.M. 415 Columbus Avenue. 


Send for Circulars about new Magazine, “Re, gis- 
ter of Current History.” NATN’L SUBSCRIPTION 
BUREAU, 4 Park Street, Boston. 


The Woman’ 8 Journal Parlors, 3 Park St. 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small arties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 





SATURDAY, 


FEBRUARY 20, 1892. 


EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


LADIES, MISSES, 


FOR 


boned and wit! 


support is prov 


For Ladies a 
dress, and give 

For Children 
child 

We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all 
ment. Waists sent by mailto any part of the U. 





PALENIEI. 


factory we willexc hange or refund the mone y,irre seein din good order. 


ae” One good Agent Wanted in every é ity a 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn 
either with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of 
the boned pockets, may be re moved at ple asure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, 


fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset and a 


as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the phy Sica. 
prepevaene and requirements of the growing little ones has been given 


in shaping the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages can 
be perfectly fitted from stock. 
PRICES: 
Style 600, Ladies’ w hole Back, without Bones.. oe 
Bone Front only..........- 2.00 
603. Laced Back. Boned Front and Back.... 2.25 
GI ° Misse s’ W hole Bac k, without Bones ...... 1°30 
61 (ere tale prea 1.75 
621; Children's without Bones pnanewoen . 7 
aa hh) (iC tC | edtcdnntennetoonenescs “32 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING, 


CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


1 full bust; the construction of inside of bust under 
perfect bust 


ided within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists 


nd Misses, take a snug measurement around waist over 
it to us in inches 
and Infants, take ‘che st measure also, and state age of 





who desire to learn more about this meritorious gar- 
, postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satis. 
Mention the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
1d Town in the United States. Address 


CEO. FROST & CO., < 3! Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 











\ 
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Above cut illustrates part of a bakery, as we will operate it with our patented 
Our printed matter explains all about it. 


labor-saving machinery. 


rhe actual cost of labor in manufacturing one 


2.50, and the actual cost with this machinery is 50 cents. 


a MONOPOLY wherever we see fit to establish 














barrel of flour into bread without this machinery 
It will thus readily be seen that we will have 
a bakery. 


If we only make one-half a cent a loaf on bread and one cent a pie on pies, with twenty- 


five bakeries, averaging 3,000 loaves of bread and 1,000 pies daily, 


$183,500, which will pay a dividend of $18.35 


An ordinary bakery in this city, 
$30,000, and its stock has advanced over 700 per e 


Ovr PLAN 1s to establish a number of bakeries throughout the United States. 
also admits of lunch counters being established where we have bakeries. 


our annual profits will be 
on each share of stock. 


with a capital of $75,000, paid a dividend last year amounting to 


ent. above par. 
Our charter 


Where practicable 


ONLY WOMEN TO BE EMPLOYED, 


EVERY FAMILY 
And it is woman’s work to supply it. Either bak 
We will supply better—more whole some —brea 


MUST HAVE 


BREAD 
e it herself or buy it. 
d, ples, cakes, ete., for less money than the housewife 


can make at home, and being a woman’s concern, owned and ope »rated by women, are we unreasonable 


in expecting an unlimited demand for our goods? 


unlimited profits to our stockholders, 


HAVE YOU SECURED WHAT STOCK 


Send a deposit, NO MATTER HOW SMALL, 
you would like, and we will reserve them until you 
matters. 


STOCK SOLD O 


ABSOLUTELY NON-ASSESSABLE, and there is no liability beyond amount inve sted. 
if desired, in monthly instalments of #2 


$25 per share, 
Invest in it now while you can and reap the be 


life. 


An unlimited demand for our goods means 


YOU WANT? IT IS SELLING FAST. 


to show us you are in earnest; say how many shares 
have time to ‘fully investigate or arrange your money 


Our illustrated pamphlet gives full information, and is sent FREE. 


NLY TO WOMEN. 

Price 
50 per share, 

nefits paid in dividends, perhaps for the balance of your 


OFFICERS; 


Mrs. Louise Rockwood Wardner (of the Illinois 


Industrial School for Girls), President. 


Mrs. Lydia Rice Bentiey (the well-known Vocalist), oe President. 


Mrs. Mary 
Miss Caroline 
Mrs. } 
Mrs. Frances E. Owens (Publisher of the 


A. Woodbridge (see’y of the World’s 
A. Huling ( 


W. C. T. U.), Vice-President. 


President Working Ww eat 7 Improvem me at Association), Secretary. 
t. A. Emmons (Secretary Woman's Lec ture Bureau, 
“Owen Cook Book”’) 


.), Treasurer. 
‘anal. 


Miss Ella S. Bass (Proprietor Lily Publishing House), ‘Auditor. 


Make drafts, checks and money orders payable to 


The Woman’s Baking Company, 


161 LA SALLE STREET, 


a OASO, ILL. 





(ESTABLISHED 1849.) 
FINEST TONE 
BEST WORK AND MATERIAL. 
Over 40 Years Before the Public. 


90, 000%=:°50,000 


PRICES 
- MODERATE. 


TERMS 
REASONABLE. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE FREE 


These instruments are Brilliant and musical, 
the tone possessing that rare wepenete quality 
whith blends so admirably with the human voice. 
Being constructed of the best materials b ys 

iginal fullness of tone, Do = et wt an ti 
origina Do not fa‘ nves ~- 
pe merits of this Piano before purchasing. It will 


“"EMERSON PIANO CO., 


174 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


PIANOS] 



















MISS M. F. FISK, 


44 Temple Place, 
Is showing a splendid assort- 
ment of 


STREET and CALLING 
GLOVES. 


To the question, Which is your favorite poem ? 
there may be a great variety of answers; but 
when asked, Which is your favorite blood-puri- 
fier ? there can te only one reply—Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla, because it is the purest, safest, and most 
economical. 





John L. Whiting & Son, 


Manufactures of 


ALL KINDS 


BRUSHES, 


HIGH STREET, 


CORNER OF PURCHASE. 


OF 


. BOSTON, MASS. 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin St., Bostom 


Wiad 
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